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Foreword 


If I were asked what the chief problem is that a literary magazine 
faces, if its aim is to be international and not merely parochial, I 
would say without much hesitation: the problem of translation. We 
live in an age when technology and the advance in general living 
standards have made foreign travel so quick, so easy and so com- 
paratively cheap that to spend a holiday now in Nice or Venice is 
as much a commonplace as the annual family migration to Margate 
_or Blackpool was in the old days. Hundreds of thousands of British 
people pour through continental Europe in special trains and special 
coaches every summer, and hundreds of thousands of continental 
holidaymakers crowd Piccadilly Circus and Stratford-on-Avon dur- 
ing the same months; in October one swaps experiences of the Costa 
-Brava or the Céte d’Azur with one’s butcher or the local garage 

hand. And yet the difficulties of translation —in the matter of litera- 
ture—from one language to another remain as obstinate as ever; as 
perennial as seasickness on cross-channel steamers. 

I should perhaps qualify this. I think it is true that a great many 
more French, German, Italian, Spanish, even Japanese novels are 
published over here in English translation than a quarter of a century 
ago. Many of the translations are excellent (though by no means 
all, even of those that are blandly praised in responsible journals). 
Many more foreign plays, I believe, find their way on to the English 
stage than ever before. Unesco devotes a great deal of effort and 
money to assisting and expanding the flow of translation between 
one country and another. And yet two problems have remained 
largely unsolved: the problem of the literature of the small country 
whose language is only read by ten million or so people; and the 
problem of poetry. 

I have recently been on a tour of Holland. The Dutch are among 
the most civilized people in the world. They are bursting with 
energy and with intellectual curiosity, they are highly gifted, and 
they pay us the compliment of speaking and reading English very 
nearly to the last man. But almost no foreigner, except the specialist, 
takes the trouble or has the incentive to acquire more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of the Dutch language. With half a dozen ‘world’ 
languages, each spoken by upwards of fifty million people, putting 

in persuasive prior claims, who has the time? And yet this may well 

mean that some brilliant writers, whose names would be on the 
world’s lips if they were French or Italian, remain unknown inter- 
nationally. It is easy to see that this handicap in itself creates con- 
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ditions that may discourage a Dutchman from making authorship 
_ his business. 

There would appear to be no easy way out of this impasse. The 
machinery built up by international agencies and national ‘Founda- 
_ tions’ achieves absurdly little in comparison with the effort put in. 
_ The reason is quite simple: in order to judge whether a creative 
writer’s work is first-class, you must be able to feel its quality as 
well as understand its content; and the kind of efficient specimen 
translation which such bodies supply and which is perfectly ade- 
quate for an informative article, can never help when it is a question 
_ of quality. If this is true nine times out of ten in the case of novelists 
(and those nine will include all the novelists in whose work style 
and texture of writing are of prime importance), in the case of 
poets it is always true. In fact, after long experience, much of it 
bitterly disappointing, I am inclined to say that poetry can hardly 
.- ever be translated satisfactorily from one language to another unless 
a poet is the translator; or at least, when he is not an expert in the 
language, unless he is working in partnership with the expert. But 
the cases when a contemporary poet seems to feel such partnership 
is worthwhile are rare. Some, such as Mr Louis MacNeice, Mr Cecil 
Day Lewis, and Mr James Michie, have exercised their considerable 
gifts, in traditional manner, to bring us new versions of the Greek 
and Roman classics of poetry in the up-to-date language of today; 
but after one has mentioned Mr T. S. Eliot, Mr Stephen Spender and 
Mr Rex Warner, there are very few one can think of who have 
cared to attempt, in more than occasional fashion, the transforma- 
tion into English poetry of what the great modern masters of con- 
tinental poetry have added to the European tradition. Such an 
attempt demands great dedication, and is no more profitable than 
any other form of serious poetry writing; but the vitality of our own 
poetry as part of the European cultural whole seems to me to 
depend on it. 

The London Magazine has always had as one of its chief aims the 
presentation of the most significant continental writers of today in 
the best possible English translations. We have been especially 
fortunate in our short stories from the French and Italian; we shall 
continue to publish such translations, but we shall also continue to 
take the risk of publishing foreign poets in English versions, as we 
have published Brecht, Seferin, Jimenez and Pasolini, for instance in 
the past. In the next number we shall print a group of poems from the 
Dutch of the tragic young poet, Hans Lodeizen, who died in 1950 
at the age of 26. 


JOHN LEHMANN 
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WILLIAM PLOMER 


At the Supermarket 


Inge! 


Fitting a thin glove 

Over a dry hand, 

Over a gold ring (plain 

As the nine-carat love 

Of her good man now dead), 
Mrs Middleditch pats 

For the sake of tidiness 

The back of her tidy head. 


‘It’s time for shopping again. 

I must think of the things I need, 
Or think I need. Time 

To go out. If I stay in 

I mightn’t go out at all. 

I might give way to doubt 

And ask, What is it all for? 

And not go out of my door: 


And think, Why leave my bed 

To wash and dress and eat, 

And wash up, and wash out a dress, 
And dress up, and go out to tea? 
Sameness of fading days, 

Is this what life should be? 

Am I the slightest use? 

And who would ever miss me? 


I must make out a list, 

I suppose a widow must eat: 

A caterpillar must eat— 

But then, it can hope for wings. 
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Floor polish, cocoa, cake, 

Sago, margarine, yeast — 

A gruesome menu there 

For my lonesome evening feast!’ 


‘Oh, Mrs Middleditch, good 
Morning to you!’ 

‘And to you!’ 
‘A lovely morning again!’ 
‘It is. (But you give me a pain; 
What goes on in my head 
You neither care nor guess; 
One can have a little too much 
Bright neighbourliness.)’ 


At the Supermarket door 

An amplifier hails 

Each housewife—and her purse— 
With smooth false bonhomie. 
Could anything be worse? 

Mrs Middleditch hears 

With a shiver of distaste 

These words affront her ears: 


‘A Supermorning, madam, 
For Supermarketing! 

Our cut-price Superfoods 
Are best for each and all, 
Our Supergoods await you 
On every Supershelf, 

So take a Superbasket 

And help your Superself!’ 


‘Oh, Mrs Middleditch, 

This place is a boon! 

I've come here for everything 
Since my honeymoon.’ 

“Yes, yes, convenient, 
Marvellous, I agree— 

And yet I feel somehow as if 
It’s pressing in on-me: 
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rhere’s too much of everything, 
Too much advertisement. 

I ask myself if what is said 

Is ever what is meant— 

FISH FLAKES taste breezy, 

CAKE FIX bakes lightest, 

QUICK WAX makes work easy, 
SQUELCH whitens whites whitest.’ 


‘Oh, Mrs Middleditch, 

Excuse me if I ask it. 

But you've not got a single thing 

So far in your Superbasket! 

Let me recommend these peaches 

And the nice thick double cream, 

And you'll find the chicken breasts 
4 (Milk-fed, of course) a dream.’ 


‘I’ve got a list of things I need 

Or thought I needed. Now I know 
That peaches, chickens, cream, 
And even sago, cocoa, yeast, 

Are things I cannot buy to-day. 
To-day I fast, not feast. 

I can’t put out my hand, I find 

A double vision in my mind. 


Beyond abundance — butter, eggs, 
Strength-giving meat and cubes of cheese, 
And cylinders of beans and peas 

And syrup-swimming halves of pears— 
Deserts I see, and frowsty rags, 

And groups of persons wearing these, 
Bowed by the weight of nothingness; 

I recognize them — refugees. 


I see a child with seething flies 
Fouling its big, unblinking eyes, 
Eyes fixed on me: a swollen child 
With dangling, thin, rachitic wrists, 
Listless and silent, watching me, 

In want and in unwantedness 
Waiting to learn why it was born— 
While I draw up my shopping lists. 
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It will not do! I have no appetite 

For food. And none for charity! 

Dull, shiftless outcasts under static skies, 
They are myself. Only the pelican 

That tore her breast could teach me how 
To reach that place, to staunch with work 
That open sore, to feed with love 

One orphan fed upon by flies.’ 


‘Oh Mrs Middleditch! Are you all right?” 

Her answer was a sudden moan 

And down she slumped upon the Superfloor, 

The spotless floor of Non-Slip Superstone. 

Inside her Superbasket was her head, 
Unconscious prisoner of a Supercage. 

‘Quick, call the manager!’ ‘She was acting strange.’ 
‘Silly old fool, she’s reached the awkward age.’ 
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Introduction to Jean Rhys 


ING GIs 


least deserve to be far better known than they are. Copies of 

these are so rare that they are almost unobtainable, but the 
comparatively small group of readers who know them share an 
admiration for her work that is curiously personal, unqualified and 
_ intense. There can be no doubt that she is a writer of considerable 
power and peculiar talent. Why has she not yet received the wider 
recognition that is her due? 

She is, perhaps, too uncompromising to be a best-seller, or even 
moderately popular at the lending-libraries. Most subscribers like 
to be able to place a novelist’s characters in convenient categories, 
but Miss Rhys’s heroines have an equivocal position for which there 
is no accurate descriptive word. She writes about women who are 
often found in life but seldom in books, and she describes their 
experiences from the inside. Her treatment of the subject is uncon- 
ventional, her understanding of it unique, but an utter lack of 
vulgarity in her writing robs it of the shock-value, the cheap 
sensationalism that it might easily have had. Were she either cruder 
or more sentimental her novels might be more successful commerci- 
ally if in no other way; they might have either enjoyed a steady sale 
near Leicester Square or else have been Books of the Month, and later 
films, instead of being now (the price paid for subtle restraint and 
artistic integrity) almost extinct. 

Her first book, a collection of stories and sketches called The Left 
Bank (Chatto & Windus, 1926), contains an enthusiastic introduc- 
tion by Ford Madox Ford. The talent is already present here in 
tentative form, but in Postures (Chatto & Windus, 1928), the full- 
length novel that followed, its development is taken a stage further. 
The background to both books is the now legendary Montparnasse 
of the ’twenties; its atmosphere is most subtly and potently evoked. 
In Postures we find the first embodiment of the Jean Rhys heroine: 


If 


B etween the wars Jean Rhys wrote five books, of which four at 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


for essentially the novels deal with the same woman at different 
stages of her career, although her name and details of her circum-— 
stances alter from volume to volume. Marya Zelli had been a chorus — 
girl in England and is now (the year is 1926) living in Paris with a~ 
charming, feckless Pole whom she has married. Her aimless, passive 
existence is suddenly disrupted when her husband is sent to prison. 
She is befriended by a middle-aged couple: a literary man, dilettante 
and professional talent-spotter, and his very English, rather bossy 
wife. It is taken for granted by this couple that Marya should become 
the husband’s mistress. She is at first revolted by him, and then falls 
passionately in love with him: throughout, she views him with a 
kind of hypnotized terror. The story describes the grisly ménage 
a trois that ensues (briskly broadminded wife, selfish petulant lover 
and their bewildered, uncomfortably candid victim) until the 
husband comes out of prison. Numbed by misery, Marya mis- 
manages the situation and loses both men. The actual writing of 
Postures betrays a few uncertainties that were later to be eliminated — 
from Miss Rhys’s style, but it is conceived with a combination of 
quivering immediacy and glassy objectivity that is among the major 
distinctions of her work. 

After Leaving Mr Mackenzie (Cape, 1930) also starts in Paris, 
about the year 1928. Julia Martin, who is probably in her early 
thirties, has been pensioned off by an ex-lover, and is leading a 
lonely, dream-like life in a cheap hotel. One morning the weekly 
cheque from Mr Mackenzie’s solicitor arrives with a letter 
explaining that it is to be the last. Julia has no money, and is losing 
confidence in her power to attract men. She decides to visit London, 
to look up former lovers and to ask them for money. The visit (spent 
in boarding-houses at Bayswater and Notting Hill Gate) is not a 
success. She is met with patronizing incomprehension, with 
exasperation and moral disapproval. Her mother dies; her sister 
disowns her. She has an affair with a young man called Mr Horsfield, 
which she mismanages. She returns to Paris to face an empty, 
threatening future. This book is written in the third person; it has 
a clear, bitter quality, but it does not reach so deep into the central 
character as the later two, in which the heroines tell their own 
stories. 

Voyage in the Dark (Constable, 1934) is set in England; the date, 
revealed casually towards the end of the book, is 1914. Anna 
Morgan, who is only nineteen, is touring the provinces in the chorus 
of a pantomime. Memories of her childhood on a West Indian 
island, of kind coloured servants and tropical beauty, form a 
poignant accompaniment to her adventures in an icy, suspicious 
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__ land. Her step-mother, who lives in Ilkley and is fond of such conun- 
_ drums as ‘Who did Hall Caine? Dorothea Baird’, is unsympathetic 
_ to her. At Southsea Anna is picked up by a man called Walter 


__ Jeffries; he seduces her, and offers to keep her. She falls in love with 


him; (‘You shut the door and you pull the curtains and then it’s as 
long as a thousand years and yet so soon ended’); she moves, a 
shivering dreaming creature, to rooms near Chalk Farm. But her 
_ lover’s house in Green Street is ‘dark and cold and not friendly to 
_ Ine. Sneering faintly, sneering discreetly, as a servant would. Who’s 
this? Where on earth did he pick her up?’ And Mr Jeffries is clearly 
made uneasy by her absent manner, and sometimes shocked by 
her sudden directness. When he is tired of her, his handsome cousin 
Vincent tells her so in a terrible letter. ‘. . . My dear Infant, I am 
_ writing this in the country, and I can assure you that when you 
get into a garden and smell the flowers and all that all this rather 
beastly sort of love simply doesn’t matter. However, you will think 
I’m preaching at you, so I will shut up .. . Have you kept any of 
the letters Walter wrote to you? If so you ought to send them back.’ 
Stunned by the coup de grace (although she has always expected 
it) Anna drifts into prostitution. She becomes pregnant, and has an 
abortion. The story ends with a description of the miscarriage, from 
which Anna recovers to hear the doctor say, ‘She’ll be all right. 
Ready to start all over again in no time, I’ve no doubt.’ 

We have seen Anna betrayed at nineteen, Marya making a mess 
of her life, Julia beginning to worry about her looks at thirty; and 
in the last and most alarming instalment, Good Morning, Midnight 
(Constable, 1939), we see Sasha Jansen, revisiting Paris in 1937, 
over forty and no happier, mistrustful of the men she tries to attract, 
expecting insults but unarmed against them, trying, as she says, to 
drink herself to death. 

‘Quite like old times,’ the room says. “Yes? No?’ 

There are two beds, a big one for madame and a smaller one on 
the opposite side for monsieur. The wash-basin is shut off by a 
curtain. It is a large room, the smell of cheap hotels faint, almost 
imperceptible. The street outside is narrow, cobble-stoned, going 
sharply uphill and ending in a flight of steps. What they call an 
impasse. 

I have been here five days. I have decided on a place to eat in 
at midday, a place to eat in at night, a place to have my drink in 
after dinner. I have arranged my little life. 

This opening passage establishes at once the mood of the book. 
Sasha’s little life is less simple than it might sound. Some 
restaurants may not be entered, because of the memories they 
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inspire; the atmosphere of others is subtly hostile; the effort needed 
to buy a hat she cannot afford, to dye her hair, to follow up a 
promising encounter, is almost too much for her. Although she is 
aggressively unhappy, she is good company; her self-knowledge is 
exact, her observation of others comical and freezing. But she is 
not malicious; pity extends beyond herself to embrace all other 
sufferers. For her suffering transcends its cause. This is not only a 
study of a lonely, ageing woman, who has been deserted by husband 
and lovers and has taken to drink; it is the tragedy of a distinguished 
mind and generous nature which have gone unappreciated in a 
conventional, unimaginative world. It may be that Sasha 
exaggerates her opposition, that she is what people call ‘her own 
worst enemy’, for ever dodging blows from shadowy boxers; she 
is often unreasonable, and at moments one even pities the well- 
meaning men who found her so difficult to deal with. But she has 
(although the writer never says so) too much sensibility; the 
absence of sympathy and reassurance around her leaves her nerves 
and emotions heightened and vulnerable. Her attempts to achieve 
protective hardness are pathetic failures. A victim of men’s incom- 
prehension of women, a symptom of women’s mistrust of men, she 
belongs to a type that is seldom well written about; for the writer 
must treat her, as Miss Rhys does, with compassion and restraint. 

For many years I searched second-hand bookshops for copies of 
these remarkable novels, and whenever possible made inquiries 
about their author: the books were hard enough to come by, but 
news of Jean Rhys herself was even scarcer. As she had written 
nothing since 1939, her publisher could not help; and people who 
had known her were vague about her present circumstances and 
whereabouts. Then, two years ago, an article about her appeared 
in the Radio Times written by Selma Vaz Dias, who had adapted, 
and later performed, a version of Good Morning, Midnight on the 
Third Programme. Miss Vaz Dias had been engaged on the same 
quest as myself, but had brought it to a successful conclusion; she 
had finally traced the elusive novelist to an address in Cornwall. 
I wrote to her there, and discovered the exciting news that she is 
at work on a new novel and that she had some unpublished short 
stories. Till September Petronella is one of these. It is set in the year 
1914, and those who know the novels will recognize in it the 
atmosphere of Voyage in the Dark: for others it could not be a better 
introduction to her unique and dismaying talent. 
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Till September Petronella 


ingens 


Square. It played ‘Destiny’ and ‘La Paloma’ and ‘Le Réve 
Passe’, all tunes I liked, and the wind was warm and kind 
not spiteful, which doesn’t often happen in London. I packed the 
~ striped dress that Estelle had helped me to choose, and the cheap 
white one that fitted well, and my best underclothes, feeling very 
happy while I was packing. A bit of a change, for that had not been 
one of my lucky summers. 

I would tell myself it was the colour of the carpet or something 
about my room which was depressing me, but it wasn’t that. And 
it wasn’t anything to do with money either. I was making nearly 
five pounds a week—very good for me, and different from when 
I first started, when I was walking round trying to get work. No 
Hawkers, No Models, some of them put up, and you stand there, 
your hands cold and clammy, afraid to ring the bell. But I had got 
past that stage; this depression had nothing to do with money. 

I often wished I was like Estelle, this French girl who lived in 
the big room on the ground floor. She had everything so cut-and- 
dried, she walked the tightrope so beautifully, not even knowing 
she was walking it. I’d think about the talks we had, and her clothes 
and her scent and the way she did her hair, and that when I went 
into her room it didn’t seem like a Bloomsbury bed-sitting room — 
and when it comes to Bloomsbury bed-sitting rooms I know what 
I’m talking about. No, it was like a room out of one of those long, 
romantic novels, six hundred and fifty pages of small print, trans- 
lated from French or German or Hungarian or something — because 
few of the English ones have the exact feeling I mean. And you 
read one page of it or even one phrase of it, and then you gobble 
up all the rest and go about in a dream for weeks afterwards, for 
month afterwards— perhaps all your life, who knows?— surrounded 
by those six hundred and fifty pages, the houses, the streets, the 
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snow, the river, the roses, the girls, the sun, the ladies’ dresses and _ 


the gentlemen’s voices, the old, wicked, hard-hearted women and 


the old, sad women, the waltz music, everything. What is not there _ 


you put in afterwards, for it is alive, this book, and it grows in 
your head. ‘The house I was living in when I read that book,’ you 
think, or ‘This colour reminds me of that book.’ 

It was after Estelle left, telling me she was going to Paris and 
wasn’t sure whether she was coming back, that I struck a bad 
patch. Several of the people I was sitting to left London in June, 
but, instead of arranging for more work, I took long walks, zig- 
zag, always the same way—Euston Road, Hampstead Road, 
Camden Town—though I hated those streets, which were like a 
grey nightmare in the sun. You saw so many old women, or women 
who seemed old, peering at the vegetables in the Camden Town 
market, looking at you with hatred, or blankly, as though they 
had forgotten your language, and talked another one. ‘My God,’ 
I would think, ‘I hope I never live to be old. Anyway however old 
I get, I'll never let my hair go grey. I'll die it black, red, any colour 
you like, but I’ll never let it go grey. I hate grey too much.’ Coming 
back from one of these walks the thought came to me suddenly, 
like a revelation, that I could kill myself any time I liked and so 
end it. After that I put a better face on things. 

When Marston wrote and I told the landlord I was going away 
for a fortnight, he said ‘So there’s a good time coming for the 
ladies, is there?—a good time coming for the girls? About time too.’ 


Marston said ‘You seem very perky, my dear. I hardly 
recognized you.’ 

I looked along the platform, but Julian had not come to meet 
me. There was only Marston, his long, white face and his pale-blue 
eyes, smiling. 

‘What a gigantic suitcase,’ he said. ‘I have my motorbike here, 
but I suppose I'd better leave it. We'll take a cab,’ 

It was getting dark when we reached the cottage, which stood 
by itself on rising ground. There were two elm trees in a field near 
the verandah, but the country looked bare, with low, grassy hills. 

As we walked up the path through the garden I could hear 
Julian laughing and a girl talking, her voice very high and excited, 
though she put on a calm, haughty expression as we came into 
the room. Her dress was red, and she wore several coloured glass 
bangles which tinkled when she moved. 


Marston said “This is Frankie. You’ve met the great Julian, of 
course.’ 
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Well, I knew Frankie Morell by sight, but as she didn’t say any- 


s 


| thing about it I didn’t either. We smiled at each other cautiously, 
_ falsely. 


_ The table was laid for four people. The room looked comfort- 


_ able but there were no flowers. I had expected that they would 
_ have it full of flowers. However, there were some sprays of honey- 
' suckle in a green jug in my bedroom and Marston, standing in the 


doorway, said ‘I walked miles to get you that honeysuckle this 
morning. I thought about you all the time | was picking it.’ 

‘Don’t be long,’ he said. ‘We're all very hungry.’ 

We ate ham and salad and drank perry. It went to my head 
a bit. Julian talked about his job which he seemed to dislike. He 
was the music critic of one of the daily papers. ‘It’s a scandal. 

_One’s forced to down the right people and praise the wrong people.’ 

‘Forced?’ said Marston. 

“Well, they drop very strong hints.’ 

Tll take the plates away,’ Frankie told me. ‘You can start 
tomorrow. Not one of the local women will do a thing for us. 
We've only been here a fortnight, but they’ve got up a hate you 
wouldn’t believe. Julian says he almost faints when he thinks of 
it. I say, why think of it?’ 

When she came back she turned the lamp out. Down there it 
was very still. The two trees outside did not move, or the moon. 

Julian lay on the sofa and I was looking at his face and his hair 
when Marston put his arms round me and kissed me. But I watched 
Julian and listened to him whistling—stopping, laughing, beginning 
again. 

‘What was that music?’ I said, and Frankie answered in a 
patronizing voice ‘ “Tristan”, second act duet.’ 

‘T’ve never been to that opera.’ 

I had never been to any opera. All the same, I could imagine it. 
I could imagine myself in a box, wearing a moonlight-blue dress 
and silver shoes, and when the lights went up everybody asking 
‘Who’s that lovely girl in that box?’ But it must happen quickly 
or it will be too late. 

Marston squeezed my hand. ‘Very fine performance, Julian,’ he 
said, ‘very fine. Now forgive me, my dears, I must leave you. All 
this emotion —’ 

Julian lighted the lamp, took a book from the shelf and began 
to read. 

Frankie blew on the nails of one hand and polished them on 
the edge of the other. Her nails were nice—of course, you could 
get a manicure for a bob then—but her hands were large and too 
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white for her face. ‘I’ve seen you at the Apple Tree, surely.’ The 
Apple Tree was a night club in Greek Street. 

‘Oh yes, often.’ : . 

‘But you've cut your hair. I wanted to cut mine, but Julian asked 
me not to. He begged me not to. Didn’t you, Julian” 

Julian did not answer. 

‘He said he’d lose his strength if I cut my hair.’ 

Julian turned over a page and went on reading. 

‘This isn’t a bad spot, is it?’ Frankie said. ‘Not one of those places 
where the ceiling’s on top of your head and you've got to walk 
four miles in the dark to the lavatory. There are two other bedrooms 
besides the one Marston gave you. Come and have a look at them. 
You can change over if you want to. We'll never tear Julian away 
from his book. It’s about the biological inferiority of women. That’s 
what you told me, Julian, isn’t it?’ 

‘Oh, go away,’ Julian said. 

We ended up in her room, where she produced some head and 
figure studies, photographs. 

‘Do you like these? Do you know this man? He says I’m the 
best model he’s ever had. He says I’m far and away the best model 
in London.’ 

‘Beautiful. Lovely photographs.’ 

But Frankie, sitting on the big bed, said, ‘Aren’t people swine? 
Julian says I never think. He’s wrong, sometimes I think quite a 
lot. The other day I spent a long time trying to decide which were 
worse—men or women.’ 

‘I wonder.’ 

“Women are worse.’ 

She had long, calm black hair, drawn away from her face and 
hanging smoothly almost to her waist, and a calm, clear little 
voice and a calm, haughty expression. 

‘They'll kick your face to bits if you let them. And shriek with 
laughter at the damage. But I’m not going to let them—oh 
no... Marston’s always talking about you,’ she said. ‘He’s very fond 
of you, poor old Marston. Do you know that picture as you go 
into his studio—in the entrance place? What’s he say it is?” 

‘The Apotheosis of Lust.’ 

“Yes, the Apotheosis of Lust. I have to laugh when I think of 
that, for some reason. Poor old Andy Marston . . . But I don’t 
know why I should say “Poor old Andy Marston”. He'll always 
have one penny to tinkle against another. His family’s very wealthy, 
you know.’ 

‘He makes me go cold.’ 
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i I thought ‘Why did I say that?’ Because I like Marston. 

_ ‘So that’s how you feel about him, is it?” She seemed pleased, 
_ as if she had heard something she wanted to hear, had been waiting 
_ to hear. 


_ ‘Are you tired?’ Marston said. 
’ I was looking out of the bedroom window at some sheep Aecaing 
in the field where the elm trees grew. 

‘A bit,’ I said. ‘A bit very.’ 

His mouth drooped, disappointed. 

‘Oh, Marston, thank you for asking me down here. It’s so lovely 

_ to get away from London; it’s like a dream.’ 
‘A dream, my God! However, when it comes to dreams, why 
-shouldn’t they be pleasant?’ 
He sat down on the windowsill. 
‘The great Julian’s not so bad, is he?’ 
© ‘Why do you call him the great Julian? As if you were gibing 
at him.’ 

‘Gibing at him? Good Lord, far be it from me to gibe at him. 
He is the great Julian. He’s going to be very important, so far as 
an English musician can be important. He’s horribly conceited, 
though. Not about his music, of course—he’s conceited about his 
personal charm. | can’t think why. He’s a very ordinary type really. 
You see that nose and mouth and hear that voice all over the place. 
You rather dislike him, don’t you” 

‘Do I? 

‘Of course you do. Have you forgotten how annoyed you were 
when I told you that he’d have to see a female before he could 
consent to live at close quarters with her for two weeks? You 
were quite spirited about it, I thought. Don’t say that was only a 
flash in the pan, you poor devil of a female, female, female, in 
a country where females are only tolerated at best! What’s going 
to become of you, Miss Petronella Gray, living in a bed-sitting room 
in Torrington Square, with no money, no background and no nous? 

. Is Petronella your real name?’ 

eyes: 

‘You worry me, whatever your name is. | bet it isn’t Gray.’ 

I thought ‘What does it matter? If you knew how bloody my 
home was you wouldn’t be surprised that I wanted to change my 
name and forget all about it.’ 

I said, not looking at him, ‘I was called after my grandmother— 
Julia Petronella.’ 

‘Oh, you’ve got a grandmother, have you? Fancy that! Now, for 
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. * | 
Heaven’s sake don’t put on that expression. Take my advice and — 
grow another skin or two and sharpen your claws before it’s too © 


late. Before it’s too late, mark those words. If you don't, you're” 
going to have a hell of a time.’ 

‘So that I long for death?’ 

He looked startled. “Why do you say that?’ 

‘It was only the first thing that came into my head from nowhere. 
I was joking.’ 

When he did not answer, ‘Well, good night,’ I said. ‘Sleep tight.’ 

‘I shan’t sleep,’ he said. ‘I shall probably have to listen to those 
two for quite a time yet. When they’re amorous they’re noisy and 
when they fight it’s worse. She goes for him with a pen-knife. Mind 
you, she only does that because he likes it, but her good nature 
is a pretence. She’s a bitch really. Shut your door and you won't 
hear anything. Will you be sad tomorrow?’ 

‘Of course not.’ 

‘Don’t look as if you’d lost a shilling and found sixpence then,’ 
he said, and went out. 


That’s the way they always talk. ‘You look as if you’d lost a 
shilling and found sixpence,’ they say; “You look very perky, I 
hardly recognized you,’ they say; ‘Look gay,’ they say. ‘My dear 
Petronella, I have an entirely new idea of you. I’m going to paint 
you out in the opulent square. So can you wear something gay 
tomorrow afternoon? Not one of those drab affairs you usually 
clothe yourself in. Gay—do you know the meaning of the word? 
Think about it, it’s very important.’ 

The things you remember . . . 

Once, left alone in a very ornate studio, I went up to a plaster 
cast—the head of a man, one of those Greek heads—and kissed it, 
because it was so beautiful. Its mouth felt warm, not cold. It was 
smiling. When | kissed it the room went dead silent and I was 
frightened. I told Estelle about this one day. ‘Does that sound mad?’ 
She didn’t laugh. She said ‘Who hasn’t kissed a picture or a photo- 
graph and suddenly been frightened?’ 

The music Julian had been whistling was tormenting me. That, 
and the blind eyes of the plaster cast, and the way the sun shone 
on the black iron bedstead in my room in Torrington Square on 
fine days. The bars of the bedstead grin at me. Sometimes I count 
the knobs on the chest of drawers three times over. ‘One of those 
drab affairs! ...’ 

I began to talk to Julian in my head. Was it to Julian? ‘I’m not 
like that. I’m not at all like that. They’re trying to make me like 
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_ that, but I’m not like that.’ 
__ After a while I took a pencil and paper and wrote ‘I love Julian. 
_ Julian, I kissed you once, but you didn’t know.’ 

I folded the paper several times and hid it under some clothes in 
my suitcase. Then I went to bed and slept at once. 


Where our path joined the main road there were some cottages. 
_ As Marston and I came back from our walk next morning we passed 
two women in their gardens, which were full of lupins and poppies. 
They looked at us sullenly, as though they disliked us. When 
_ Marston said ‘Good morning,’ they did not answer. 
‘Surly, priggish brutes,’ he muttered, ‘but that’s how they are.’ 
| The grass round our cottage was long and trampled in places. 
There were no flowers. 

‘They're back,’ Marston said. ‘There’s the motorbike.’ 

They came out on to the verandah, very spruce; Frankie in her 
© red frock with her hair tied up in a red and blue handkerchief, 

Julian wearing a brown coat over a blue shirt and shabby grey 

trousers like Marston’s. Very gay, I thought. (Gay—do you know 

the meaning of the word?) 

‘What’s the matter with you, Marston?’ Julian said. ‘You look 
frightful.’ 

‘You do seem a bit upset,‘ Frankie said. ‘What happened? Do tell.’ 

‘Don’t tell her anything,’ said Marston. ‘I’m going to dress up 
too. Why should I be the only one in this resplendent assembly 
with a torn shirt and stained bags? Wait till you see what I’ve got— 

_ and I don’t mean what you mean.’ 

‘Let’s get the food ready,’ Frankie said to me. 

The kitchen table was covered with things they had brought from 
Cheltenham, and there were several bottles of white wine cooling 
in a bucket of water in the corner. 

‘What have you done to Marston?’ 

‘Nothing. What on earth do you mean?’ 

Nothing had happened. We were sitting under a tree, looking at 
a field of corn, and Marston put his head in my lap and then a 
man came along and yelled at us. I said “What do you think we're 
doing to your corn? Can’t we even look at your corn?’ But Marston 
only mumbled ‘I’m fearfully sorry. I’m dreadfully sorry,’ and so 
on. And then we went walking along the main road in the sun, 
not talking much because I was hating him. 

‘Nothing happened,’ I said. 

‘Oh well, it’s a pity, because Julian’s in a bad mood today. How- 
ever, don’t take any notice of him. Don’t start a row whatever 
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you do; just smooth it over.’ 


‘Look at the lovely bit of steak I got,’ she said. ‘Marston says he | 


can’t touch any meat except cold ham, I ask you, and he does 


the cooking. Cold ham and risotto, risotto and cold ham. And © 


curried eggs. That’s what we've been living on ever since we came 
down here.’ 


When we went in with the food they had finished a bottle of 
wine. Julian said ‘Here’s luck to the ruddy citizens I saw this 
morning. May they be flourishing and producing offspring exactly 
like themselves, but far, far worse, long after we are all in our 
dishonoured graves.’ 

Marston was now wearing black silk pyjamas with a pattern of 
red and green dragons. His long, thin neck and sad face looked 
extraordinary above this get-up. Frankie and I glanced at each 
other and giggled. Julian scowled at me. 

Marston went over to the mirror. ‘Never mind,’ he said softly to 
his reflection, ‘never mind, never mind.’ 

‘It’s ham and salad again,’ Frankie said. ‘But I’ve got some prunes.’ 

The table was near the window. A hot, white glare shone in 
our eyes. We tried pulling the blinds down, but one got stuck and 
we went on eating in the glare. 

Then Frankie talked about the steak again. “You must have your 
first bite tonight, Marston.’ 

‘It won’t be my first bite,’ Marston said. ‘I’ve been persuaded 
to taste beef before’ 

‘Oh, you never told me that. No likee?’ 

‘I thought it would taste like sweat,’ Marston said, ‘and it did.’ 

Frankie looked annoyed. ‘The trouble with you people is that 
you try to put other people off just because you don’t fancy a thing. 
If you'd just not like it and leave it at that, but you don’t rest till 
you've put everybody else off.’ 

‘Oh God, let’s get tight,’ Julian said. ‘There are bottles and bottles 
of wine in the kitchen. Cooling, I hope.’ 

‘We'll get them,’ Frankie said, ‘we'll get them.’ 


Frankie sat on the kitchen table. ‘I think Julian’s spoiling for a 
fight. Let him calm down a bit... You’re staving Marston off, aren’t 
you? And he doesn’t like it; he’s very disconsolate. You’ve got to 
be careful of these people, they can be as hard as nails.’ 

Far away a dog barked, a cock crew, somebody was sawing 
wood. I hardly noticed what she had said because again it came, 
that feeling of happiness, the fish-in-water feeling, so that I couldn’t 
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"even remember having been unhappy. 


Frankie started on a long story about a man called Petersen 


~ who had written a play about Northern gods and goddesses and 
| Yggdrasil. 


‘I thought Yggdrasil was a girl, but it seems it’s a tree.’ 

Marston and Julian and all that lot had taken Petersen up, she 
said. They used to ask him out and make him drunk. Then he 
would take his clothes off and dance about and if he did not do it 
somebody would be sure to say ‘What’s the matter? Why don’t 


_ you perform?’ But as soon as he got really sordid they had dropped 


him like a hot brick. He simply disappeared. 
‘I met an old boy who knew him and asked what had happened. 
The old boy said ‘“‘A gigantic maw has swallowed Petersen... ” 


Maw, what a word! It reminds me of Julian’s mother—she’s a maw 


a 


if you like. Well, I’d better take these bottles along now.’ 

So we took the four bottles out of the bucket and went back into 
the sitting room. It was still hot and glaring, but not quite so bad 
as it had been. 

‘Now it’s my turn to make a speech,’ said Marston. ‘But you 
must drink, pretty creatures, drink.’ He filled our glasses and I drank 
mine quickly. He filled it up again. 

‘My speech,’ he said, ‘my speech . . . Let’s drink to afternoon, the 
best of all times. Cruel morning is past, fearful, unpredictable, lonely 
night is yet to come. Here’s to heart-rending afternoon .. . I will 
now recite a poem. It’s hackneyed and pawed about, like so many 
other things, but beautiful. “C’est bien la pire peine de ne savoir 
pourquoi—.”’ 

He stopped and began to cry. We all looked at him. Nobody 
laughed; nobody knew what to say. I felt shut in by the glare. 

Marston blew his nose, wiped his eyes and gabbled on: ‘ “Pour- 
quoi, sans amour et sans haine, Mon coeur a tant de peine. .. .”’ 

‘“Sans amour” is right,’ Julian said, staring at me. I looked back 
into his eyes. 

‘“But for loving, why, you would not, Sweet,’’’ Marston went 
on, ‘ “Though we prayed you, Paid you, brayed you In a mortar— 
for you could not, Sweet.’ ’ 

‘The motorbike was altogether a bit of luck,’ Frankie said. ‘Julian 
had a fight with a man on the bus going in. I thought he’d have a fit.’ 

‘Fight?’ Julian said. ‘I never fight. I’m frightened.’ 

He was still staring at me. 

‘Well then, you were very rude.’ 

‘I’m never rude, either,’ Julian said. ‘I’m far too frightened ever 
to be rude. I suffer in silence.’ 
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‘Ruddy respectable citizens never can.’ | 
‘Ha-hah,’ Frankie said. ‘One in the eye for you, Julian. You're 
always going on about respectable people, but you know you are 
respectable, whatever you say and whatever you do, and you'll 
be respectable till you die, however you die, and that way you 

miss something, believe it or not.’ 

‘You keep out of this, Phoenician,’ Julian said. “You’ve got nothing _ 
to say. Retire under the table, because that’s where I like you best.’ 

Frankie crawled under the table. She darted her head out now 
and again, pretending to bite his legs, and every time she did that 
he would shiver and scream. 

‘Oh, come on out,’ he said at last. ‘It’s too hot for these antics.’ 

Frankie crawled out again, very pleased with herself, went to the 
mirror and arranged the handkerchief round her hair. ‘Am I really 
like a Phoenician?’ 

‘Of course you are. A Phoenician from Cornwall, England. Direct 
descent, I should say.’ 

‘And what’s she?’ Frankie said. Her eyes looked quite different, 
like snake’s eyes. We all looked quite different—it’s funny what 
drink does. 

‘That’s very obvious too,’ Julian said. 

‘All right, why don’t you come straight out with it?’ I said. ‘Or 
are you frightened?’ 

‘Sometimes words fail.’ 

Marston waved his arms about. ‘Julian, you stop this. I won’t 
have it.’ 

‘You fool,’ Julian said, ‘you fool. Can’t you see she’s fifth-rate. 
Can’t you see?’ 

“You ghastly cross between a barmaid and a chorus-girl,’ he said; 
“You female spider,’ he said; ‘You’ve been laughing at him for 
weeks,’ he said, ‘jeering at him, sniggering at him. Stopping him 
from working—the best painter in this damnable island, the only 
one in my opinion. And then when I try to get him away from 
you, of course you follow him down here.’ 

‘That's not it at all,’ Marston said. ‘You're not being fair to the 
girl. You don’t understand her a bit.’ 

‘She doesn’t care,’ Julian said. ‘Look at her—she’s giggling her 
stupid head off.’ 


‘Well, what a= vou to do when you come up against a mutual 
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- admiration society?’ I said. 
_ ‘You're letting your jealousy run away with you,’ said Marston. 


‘Jealousy? Julian said. ‘Jealousy!’ He was unrecognizable. His 


_ beautiful eyes were little, mean pits and you looked down them 
into nothingness. 


‘Jealous of what?’ he shrieked. ‘Why, do you know that she 


told Frankie last night that she can’t bear you and that the only 


_ reason she has anything to do with you is because she wants money. 
_ What do you think of that? Does that open your eyes? 


‘Now, Julian! Frankie’s voice was as loud and high as his. ‘You’d 


no right to repeat that. You promised you wouldn’t and anyway 
_ you've exaggerated it. It’s all very well for you to talk about how 


inferior women are, but you get more like your horrible mother 


_ every moment.’ 


“You do,’ Marston said, quite calm now. ‘Julian, you really do.’ 
‘Do you know what all this is about?’ Frankie said, nodding at 


~ Julian. ‘It’s because he doesn’t want me to go back to London with 


him. He wants me to go and be patronized and educated by his 
detestable mother in her dreary house in the dreary country, who 
will then say that the case is hopeless. Wasn’t she a good sort and 
a Saint to try? But the girl is quite impossible. Do you think I don’t 
know that trick? It’s as old as the hills. 

“You’re mean,’ she said to Julian, ‘and you hate girls really. Don’t 
imagine I don’t see through you. You’re trying to get me down. 
But you won’t do it. If you think you’re the only man in the world 
who’s fond of me or that I’m a goddamned fool, you’re making the 
hell of a big mistake, you and your mother.’ 

She plucked a hairpin from her hair, bent it into the shape of 
pince-nez and went on in a mincing voice ‘Do Ay understend 
you tew say thet may sonn—’ she placed the pince-nez on her nose 
and looked over it sourly ‘— with one connection—’ 

‘Damn you,’ said Julian, ‘damn you, damn you.’ 

‘Now they’re off,’ Marston said placidly. ‘Drinking on a hot 
afternoon is a mistake. The pen-knife will be out in a minute... 
Don’t go. Stay and watch the fun. My money on Frankie every 
time.’ 

But I went into the bedroom and shut the door. I could hear 
them wrangling and Marston, very calm and superior, putting in 
a word now and again. Then nothing. They had gone on to the 
verandah. 

I got the letter J had written and tore it very carefully into four 
pieces. I spat on each piece. I opened the door—there was not a 
sign of them. I took the pieces of paper to the lavatorv, emptied 
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them in and pulled the plug. As soon as I heard the water gushing © 


I felt better. 


The door of the kitchen was open and I saw that there was another | 


path leading to the main road. 


And there I was, walking along, not thinking of anything, my eyes _ 


fixed on the ground. I walked a long way like that, not looking up, 
though I passed several people. At last I came to a sign-post. I was 
on the Cirencester road. Something about the word ‘miles’ written 
made me feel very tired. 

A little farther on the wall on one side of the road was low. It 
was the same wall on which Marston and I had sat that morning, 
and he had said ‘Do you think we could rest here or will the very 
stones rise up against us?’ I looked round and there was nobody in 
sight, so I stepped over it and sat down in the shade. It was pretty 
country, but bare. The white, glaring look was still in the sky. 

Close by there was a dove cooing. ‘Coo away, dove,’ I thought. 
‘It’s no use, no use, still coo away, coo away.’ 


a 
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After a while the dazed feeling, as if somebody had hit me on | 


the head, began to go. I thought ‘Cirencester—and then a train to 
London. It’s as easy as that.’ 

Then I realized that I had left my handbag and money, as well 
as everything else, in the bedroom at the cottage, but imagining 
walking back there made me feel so tired that I could hardly put 
one foot in front of the other. 

I got over the wall. A car that was coming along slowed down 
and stopped and the man driving it said ‘Want a lift?’ 

I went up to the car. 

“Where do you want to go?’ 

‘I want to go to London.’ 

‘To London? Well, I can’t take you as far as that, but I can get 
you into Cirencester to catch a train if you like.’ 

I said anxiously ‘Yes—but I must go back first to the place 
where I’ve been staying. It’s not far.’ 

‘Haven't time for that. I’ve got an appointment. I’m late already 
and I mustn’t miss it. Tell you what—come along with me. If 
you'll wait till I’ve done I can take you to fetch your things.’ 

I got into the car. As soon as I touched him I felt comforted. 
Some men are like that. 

‘Well, you look as if you'd lost a shilling and found sixpence.’ 

Again I had to laugh. 

‘That’s better. Never does any good to be down in the mouth.’ 

“We're nearly in Cirencester now,’ he said after a while. ‘I’ve 
got to see a lot of people. This is market day and I’m a farmer. I’ll 
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| take you to a nice quiet place where you can have a cup of tea 
_ while you’re waiting.’ 
He drove to a pub in a narrow street. ‘This way in.’ I followed 
_ him into the bar. 
‘Good afternoon, Mrs Strickland. Lovely day, isn’t it? Will you 
| give my friend a cup of tea while I’m away, and make her com- 
» fortable? She’s very tired.’ 
_ ‘Twill, certainly,’ Mrs Strickland said, with a swift glance up 
-and down. ‘I expect the young lady would like a nice wash too, 
_ wouldn’t she?’ She was dark and nicely got up, but her voice 
had a tinny sound. 
‘Oh, I would.’ 
I looked down at my crumpled white dress. I touched my face 
_ for I knew there must be a red mark where I had lain with it pressed 
against the ground. 
‘See you later,’ the farmer said. 
* There were brightly polished taps in the ladies’ room and a very 
clean red and black tiled floor. I washed my hands, tried to smooth 
my dress, and powdered my face— Poudre Nildé basanée— but I did 
it without looking in the glass. 

Tea and cakes were laid in a small, dark, stuffy room. There 
were three pictures of Lady Hamilton, Johnny Walker advertise- 
ments, china bulldogs wearing sailor caps and two calendars. One 
said January 9th, but the other was right—July 28th, 1914... 


‘Well, here I am.’ He sat heavily down beside me. ‘Did Mrs 
Strickland look after you all right?’ 

‘Very well.’ 

‘Oh, she’s a good sort, she’s a nice woman. She’s known me a 
long time. Of course, you haven’t, have you? But everything’s got 
to have a start.’ 

Then he said he hadn’t done so badly that afternoon and stretched 
out his legs, looking pleased, looking happy as the day is long. 

‘What were you thinking about when I came in? You nearly 
jumped out of your skin.’ 

‘I was thinking about the time.’ 

‘About the time? Oh, don’t worry about that. There’s plenty of 
time.’ 

He produced a large silver case, took out a cigar and lighted it, 
long and slow. ‘Plenty of time,’ he said. ‘Dark in here, isn’t it? So 
you live in London, do you?’ 

“Yes. 

‘I’ve often thought I’d like to know a nice girl up in London.’ 
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|. 

His eyes were fixed on Lady Hamilton and I knew he was 
imagining a really lovely girl—all curves, curls, heart and hidden 
claws. He swallowed, then put his hand over mine. | 

‘’'d like to feel that when I go up to Town there’s a friend ly 
could see and have a good time with. You know. And I could give | 
her a good time too. By God, I could. I know what women are like” 

“You do?’ ; 

‘Yes, I do. They like a bit of loving, that’s what they like, isn’t 
it? A bit of loving. All women like that. They like it dressed up 
sometimes—and sometimes not, it all depends. You have to know, 
and I know. I just know.’ 

‘You’ve nothing more to learn, have you?’ 

‘Not in that’ way I haven’t. And they like pretty dresses and 
bottles of scent, and bracelets with blue stones in them. I know. 
Well, what about it?’ he said, but as if he were joking. 

I looked away from him at the calendar and did not answer, 
making my face blank. 

‘What about it?’ he repeated. 

‘It’s nice of you to say you want to see me again—very polite.’ 

He laughed. ‘You think I’m being polite, do you? Well, perhaps 
— perhaps not. No harm in asking, was there? No offence meant— 
or taken, I hope. It’s all right. Ill take you to get your things and 
catch your train—and we'll have a bottle of something good before 
we start off. It won’t hurt you. It’s bad stuff hurts you, not good 
stuff. You haven’t found that out yet, but you will. Mrs Strickland 
has some good stuff, I can tell you— good enough for me, and I want 
the best.’ 

So we had a bottle of Clicquot in the bar. 

He said ‘It puts some life into you, doesn’t it?’ 

It did too. I wasn’t feeling tired when we left the pub, nor 
even sad. 

‘Well,’ he said as we got into the car, ‘you’ve got to tell me where 
to drive to. And you don’t happen to know a little song, do you?’ 

‘That was very pretty,’ he said when I stopped. ‘You've got a 
very pretty voice indeed. Give us some more.’ 

But we were getting near the cottage and I didn’t finish the next 
song because I was nervous and worried that I wouldn’t be able 
to tell him the right turning. 

He the foot of the path I thought ‘The champagne worked all 
right.’ 

He got out of the car and came with me. When we reached the 
gate leading into the garden he stood by my side without speaking. 

They were on the verandah. We could hear their voices clearly. 
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‘Listen, fool,’ Julian was saying, ‘listen, half-wit. What I said 


“yesterday has nothing to do with what I say today or what I shall 
“say tomorrow. Why should it?’ 


‘That’s what you think,’ Frankie said obstinately. ‘I don’t agree 


2 with you. It might have something to do with it whether you like 
it or not.’ 


‘Oh, stop arguing, you two,’ Marston said. ‘It’s all very well for 


| you, Julian, but I’m worried about that girl. I’m responsible. She 
looked so damned miserable. Supposing she’s gone and made away 
with herself. I shall feel awful. Besides, probably I shall be held 


up to every kind of scorn and obloquy—as usual. And though it’s 


all your fault you'll escape scot-free—also as usual.’ 


‘Are those your friends?’ the farmer asked. 
‘Well, they’re my friends in a way .. . I have to go in to get 
my things. It won’t take me long.’ 

Julian said ‘I think, I rather think, Marston, that I hear a female 


» pipe down there. You can lay your fears away. She’s not the sort 
to kill herself. I told you that.’ 


‘Who’s that?’ the farmer said. 

‘That’s Mr Oakes, one of my hosts.’ 

‘Oh, is it? I don’t like the sound of him. I don’t like the sound 
of any of them. Shall I come with you?’ 

‘No, don’t. I won’t be long.’ 

I went round by the kitchen into my room, walking very softly. 
I changed into my dark dress and then began to throw my things 
into the suitcase. I did all this as quickly as I could, but before I 
had finished Marston came in, still wearing his black pyjamas 
crawling with dragons. 

‘Who were you talking to outside?’ 

‘Oh, that’s a man I met. He’s going to drive me to Cirencester 
to catch the London train.’ 

‘You're not offended, are you?’ 

‘Not a bit. Why should I be?’ 

‘Of course, the great Julian can be so difficult,’ he murmured. 
‘But don’t think I didn’t stick up for you, because I did. I said to 
him “It’s all very well for you to be rude to a girl I bring down, 
but what about your loathly Frankie, whom you inflict upon me 
day after day and week after week and I never say a word? I’m 
never even sharp to her—’’ What are you smiling at?’ 

‘The idea of your being sharp to Frankie.’ 

‘The horrid little creature!’ Marston said excitedly, ‘the unspeak- 
able bitch! But the day will come when Julian will find her out 
and he’ll run to me for sympathy. I’ll not give it him. Not after 
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this... Cheer up,’ he said. ‘The world is big. There’s hope.” | 

‘Of course.’ But suddenly I saw the women’s long, scowling faces | 
over their lupins and their poppies and my room in Torrington Squar@ 
and the iron bars of my bedstead, and | thought “Not for me. 

‘It may all be necessary,’ he said, as if he were talking to himself. 
‘One has to get an entirely different set of values to be any good. 

I said ‘Do you think I could go out through the window? I don’t 
want to meet them.’ 

‘T’ll come to the car with you. What’s this man like?” 

‘Well, he’s a bit like the man this morning, and he says he doesn’t 
care for the sound of you.’ 

‘Then I think I won’t come. Go through the window and I'll hand 
your suitcase to you.’ 

He leaned out and said ‘See you in September, Petronella. I'll be 
back in September.’ 

I looked up at him. ‘All right. Same old address.’ 


The farmer said ‘I was coming in after you. You're well rid of 
that lot—never did like that sort. Too many of them about.’ 

‘They’re all right.’ 

‘Well, tune up,’ he said, and I sang ‘Mr Brown, Mr Brown, Had 
a violin, Went around, went around, With his violin.’ I sang all the 
way to Cirencester. 

At the station he gave me my ticket and a box of chocolates. 

‘I bought these for you this afternoon, but I forgot them. Better 
hurry—there’s not much time.’ 

‘Fare you well,’ he said. ‘That’s what they say in Norfolk, where 
| come from.’ 

‘Goodbye.’ 

‘No, say fare you well.’ 

‘Fare you well.’ 

The train started. 


‘This is very nice,’ I thought, ‘my first-class carriage,’ and had a 
long look at myself in the glass for the first time since it had 
happened. ‘Never mind,’ I said, and remembered Marston saying 
‘Never mind, never mind.’ 

‘Don't look so down in the mouth, my girl,’ I said to myself. 
‘Look gay.’ 

‘Cheer up,’ I said, and kissed myself in the cool glass. I stood with 
my forehead against it and watched my face clouding gradually, 
then turned because I felt ‘as if someone was staring at me, but 
it was only the girl on the cover of the chocolate-box. She had 
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slanting green eyes, but they were too close together, and she had 
a white, square, smug face that didn’t go with her slanting eyes. 
‘I bet you could be a rotten, respectable, sneering bitch too, with 
a face like that, if you had the chance,’ | told her. 

_ The train got into Paddington just before ten. As soon as I was 
on the platform I remembered the chocolates, but I didn’t go back 
for them. ‘Somebody will find you, somebody will look after you, 
you rotten, sneering, stupid, tight-mouthed bitch,’ I thought. 


_ London always smells the same. ‘Frowsty,’ you think, ‘but I’m 
glad to be back.’ And just for a while it bears you up. ‘Anything’s 
round the corner,’ you think. But long before you get round the 
corner it lets you drop. 
_ I decided that I’d walk for a bit with the suitcase and get tired 
_and then perhaps I’d sleep. But at the corner of Marylebone Road 
and Edgware Road my arm was stiff and I put down the suitcase 
..and waved at a taxi standing by the kerb. 
“ ‘Sorry, miss,’ the driver said, ‘this gentleman was first.’ 

The young man smiled. ‘It’s all right. You have it.’ 

“You have it,’ he said. The other one said ‘Want a lift?’ 

‘I can get the next one. I’m not in any hurry.’ 

‘Nor am I.’ 

The taxi-driver moved impatiently. 

‘Well, don’t let’s hesitate any longer,’ the young man said, ‘or 
we'll lose our taximeter-cab. Get in—I can easily drop you wherever 
you're going.’ 

‘Go along Edgware Road,’ he said to the driver. ‘I’ll tell you 
where in a minute.’ 

The taxi started. 

‘Where to?’ 

‘Torrington Square.’ 

The house would be waiting for me. ‘When I pass Estelle’s door,’ 
I thought, ‘There’ll be no smell of scent now.’ Then I was back in 
my small room on the top floor, listening to the church clock 
chiming every quarter-hour. “There’s a good time coming for the 
ladies. There’s a good time coming for the girls...’ 

I said ‘Wait a minute. I don’t want to go to Torrington Square.’ 

‘Oh, you don’t want to go to Torrington Square?’ He seemed 
amused and wary, but more wary than amused. 

‘It’s such a lovely night, so warm. I don’t want to go home just 
yet. I think I’ll go and sit in Hyde Park.’ 

‘Not Torrington Square,’ he shouted through the window. 

The taxi drew up. 
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‘Damn his eyes, what’s he done that for.’ 

The driver got down and opened the door. 

‘Here, where am I going to? This is the third time you’ve changed 
your mind since you ’ailed me.’ 

‘You'll go where you're damn well told.’ 

‘Well where am I damn well told” 

‘Go to the Marble Arch.’ 


‘’Yde Park,’ the driver said, looking us up and down and grinning | 


broadly. Then he got back into his seat. 

‘I can’t bear some of these chaps can you?’ the young man said. 

When the taxi stopped at the end of Park Lane we both got out 
without a word. The driver looked us up and down again scornfully 
before he started away. 

‘What do you want to do in Hyde Park? Look at the trees?’ 

He took my suitcase and walked along by my side. 

‘Yes, I want to look at the trees and not go back to the place 
where I live. Never go back.’ 

‘I’ve never lived in a place I like,’ I thought, ‘never.’ 

‘That does sound desperate. Well, let’s see if we can find a 
secluded spot.’ 

‘That chair over there will do,’ I said. It was away from people 
under a tree. Not that people mattered much, for now it was night 
and they are never so frightening then. 

I shut my eyes so that I could hear and smell the trees better. I 
imagined I could smell water too. The Serpentine—I didn’t know 
we had walked so far. 

He said ‘I can’t leave you so disconsolate on this lovely night— 
this night of love and night of stars.’ He gave a loud hiccup, and 
then another. “That always happens when I’ve eaten quails.’ 

‘It happens to me when I’m tight.’ 

‘Does it?’ He pulled another chair forward and sat down by my 
side. ‘I can’t leave you now until I know where you're going with 
that large suitcase and that desperate expression.’ 

I told him that I had just come back after a stay in the country, 
and he told me that he did not live in London, that his name was 
Melville and that he was at a loose end that evening. 

‘Did somebody let you down?’ 

‘Oh, that’s not important—not half so important as the desperate 
expression. I noticed that as soon as I saw you.’ 

‘That’s not despair, it’s hunger,’ I said, dropping into the back- 
chat. ‘Don’t you know hunger when you see it? 

‘Well, let’s go and have something to eat, then. But where?” He 
looked at me uncertainly. ‘Where?’ 
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‘We could go to the Apple Tree. Of course, it’s a bit early, but 
we might be able to get kippers or eggs and bacon or sausages and 


| mash. : 


o 


» “The Apple Tree? I’ve heard of it. Could we go there?’ he said. 
still eyeing me. 
“We could indeed. You could come as my guest. I’m a member. 
I was one of the first members,’ I boasted. 

I had touched the right spring—even the feeling of his hand on 


my arm had changed. Always the same spring to touch before the 
_ sneering expression will go out of their eyes and the sneering sound 
out of their voices. Think about it—it’s very important. 


‘Lots of pretty girls at the Apple Tree, aren’t there?’ he said. 
‘I can’t promise anything. It’s a bad time of year for the Apple 


_ Tree, the singing and the gold.’ 


‘Now what are you talking about?’ 
‘Somebody I know calls it that.’ 


= ‘But you'll be there.’ He pulled his chair closer and looked round 


cautiously before he kissed me. ‘And you’re an awfully pretty girl, 


| aren't you?... The Apple Tree, the singing and the gold. I like that.’ 


‘Better than ‘“‘Night of love and night of stars’? 

‘Oh, they’re not in the same street.’ 

I thought ‘How do you know what’s in what street? How do they 
know who’s fifth-rate, who’s first-rate and where the devouring 
spider lives?’ 

‘You don’t really mind where we go, do you” he said. 

‘T don’t mind at all.’ 

He took his arm away. ‘It was odd our meeting like that, wasn’t it?’ 

‘I don’t think so. I don’t think it was odd at all.’ 

After a silence, ‘I haven’t been very swift in the uptake, have I?’ 
he said. 

‘No, you haven’t. Now, let’s be off to the Apple Tree, the singing 
and the gold.’ 

‘Oh, damn the Apple Tree. I know a better place than that.’ 


‘I’ve been persuaded to taste it before,’ Marston said. ‘It tasted 
exactly as I thought it would.’ 

And everything was exactly as I had expected. The knowing 
waiters, the touch of the ice-cold wine-glass, the red plush chairs, 
the food you don’t notice, the gold-framed mirror, the bed in the 
room beyond that always looks as if its ostentatious whiteness hides 
dinginess . 

But Marston should have said ‘It tastes of nothing, my dear, it 
tastes of nothing . 
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When we got out into Leicester Square again I had forgotten — 
Marston and only thought about how, when we had nothing better — 
to do, Estelle and I would go to the Corner House or to some cheap _ 
restaurant in Soho and have dinner. She was so earnest when it came 
to food. ‘You must have one good meal a day,’ she would say, ‘it _ 
is necessary.’ Escalope de veau and fried potatoes and brussels 
sprouts, we usually had, and then creme caramel or compdte de 
fruits. And she seemed to be walking along by my side, wearing her 
blue suit and her white blouse, her high heels tapping. But as we 
turned the corner by the Hippodrome she vanished. | thought ‘I 
shall never see her again—I know it.’ 

In the taxi he said ‘I don’t forget addresses, do I? 

‘No, you don’t.’ 

To keep myself awake | began to sing ‘Mr Brown, Mr Brown, Had 
a-violin..:, ¢° 

‘Are you on the stage?’ 

‘I was. I started my brilliant and successful career like so many 
others, in the chorus. But I wasn’t a success.’ 

‘What a shame! Why?’ 

‘Because I couldn’t say “epigrammatic’”’.’ 

He laughed—really laughed that time. 

‘The stage manager had the dotty idea of pulling me out of my 
obscurity and giving me a line to say. The line was “Oh, Lottie, 
Lottie, don’t be epigrammatic’’. I rehearsed it and rehearsed it, but 
when it came to the night it was just a blank.’ 

At the top of Charing Cross Road the taxi was held up. We were 
both laughing so much that people turned round and stared at us. 

‘It was one of the most dreadful moments of my life, and I shan’t 
ever forget it. There was the stage manager, mouthing at me from 
the wings—he was the prompter too and he also played a small 
part, the family lawyer—and there he was all dressed up in grey- 
striped trousers and a black tail-coat and top hat and silver side- 
whiskers, and there I was, in a yellow dress and a large straw hat 
and a green sunshade and a lovely background of an English castle 
and garden —half-ruined and half not, you know—and a chorus of 
footmen and maids, and my mind a complete blank.’ 

The taxi started again. ‘Well, what happened?’ 

‘Nothing. After one second the other actors went smoothly on. 
I remember the next line. It was “Going to Ascot? Well, if you 
don’t get into the Royal Enclosure when you are there I’m no judge 
of character”’.’ 

‘But what about the audience?’ 

‘Oh, the audience weren’t surprised because, you see, they had 
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_ hever expected me to speak at all. Well, here we are.’ 
| I gave him my latchkey and he opened the door. 
‘A formidable key! It’s like the key of a prison,’ he said. 
Everyone had gone to bed and there wasn’t even a ghost of Estelle’s 
| scent in the hall. 
| ‘We must see each other again,’ he said. ‘Please. Couldn’t you 
‘ write to me at—’ He stopped. ‘No, I'll write to you. If you’re 
_ eyer—I’ll write to you anyway.’ 
I said ‘Do you know what I want? I want a gold bracelet with 
blue stones in it. Not too blue—the darker blue I prefer.’ 
‘Oh, well.’ He was wary again. ‘I’ll do my best, but I’m not one 
_ of these plutocrats, you know.’ 
| ‘Don’t you dare to come back without it. But I’m going away 
_ for a few weeks. I’ll be here again in September.’ 
‘All right, I’ll see you in September, Petronella,’ he said chirpily, 
anxious to be off. ‘And you’ve been so sweet to me.’ 
~ “The pleasure was all mine.’ 
He shook his head. ‘Now, Lottie, Lottie, don’t be epigrammatic.’ 
I thought ‘I daresay he would be nice if one got to know him. I 
daresay, perhaps . . . ’ listening to him tapping goodbye on the 
other side of the door. I tapped back twice and then started up the 
stairs. Past the door of Estelle’s room, not feeling a thing as I passed 
it, because she had gone and | knew she would not ever come back. 
In my room I stood looking out of the window, remembering 
my yellow dress, the blurred mass of the audience and the face 
of one man in the front row seen quite clearly, and how I thought, 
as quick as lightning. ‘Help me, tell me what I have forgotten.’ But 
though he had looked, as it seemed, straight into my eyes, and 
though I was sure he knew exactly what I was thinking, he had 
not helped me. He had only smiled. He had left me in that moment 
that seemed like years standing there until through the dreadful 
blankness of my mind I had heard a high, shrill, cockney voice 
saying ‘Going to Ascot?’ and seen the stage manager frown and 
shake his head at me. 
‘My God, I must have looked a fool,’ I thought, laughing and 
feeling the tears running down my face. 
‘What a waste of good tears!’ the other girls had told me when 
I cried in the dressing-room that night. And I heard myself saying 
out loud in an affected voice ‘Oh, the waste, the waste, the waste!’ 
But that did not last long. 
‘What’s the time?’ I thought, and because I wasn’t sleepy any 
longer I sat down in the chair by the window, waiting for the clock 


outside to strike. 
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thing in Australia were older, and loved no fact more than 
that our paternal grandfather was a centenarian. 

His interest in the aged was profound and of long standing. He 
had been, to begin with, an extraordinarily romantic child, and at 
a time when boys wanted to be not men of the future but heroes of 
the past. In 1936, when he was nine and I nearly eight, there were 
no space helmets: there was a beret of my mother’s in which Philip 
was Captain Billy Bishop shooting down eighty Fokker triplanes, 
and there was an old galvanized iron bucket in which he was Ned 
Kelly, the armoured bushranger and bank robber. And even then he 
was less interested in shooting me down in 1916 than he was in being 
hanged in 1880. 

The war might have upset this bias had not poor Philip contracted 
rheumatic fever just at the beginning of 1939, when he was about 
to enter high school; he was in and out of bed for most of that year, 
and it was perhaps inevitable that while he was laid up he should 
discover that there were not only novels but also historical novels. 
And, adding fact to fiction, my grandmother died, my grandfather 
came to live with us, and bedridden Philip was luxuriously enter- 
tained with Grandpa’s accounts of all the wonderful things that 
had happened to him over the centuries. There were more bush- 
rangers—with names like Captain Moonlight, and Thunderbolt— 
holding up coaches and galloping off into the night; there were gold- 
field riots; there were men who came like ghosts from the bush, paid 
for their drink in nuggets, rode off to secret reefs, and were never 
seen again; there were shipwrecks, children lost for twenty years 
and then found, and drunken wanderers who played the Beethoven 
violin concerto on instruments that always turned out, when the 
hotel-keepers at last auctioned them off, to have been made by 
Stradivarius or Amati. A good deal of all this, I now think, took 
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_ place well before Grandpa’s time—if it took place at all—but Philip 
_ lapped it up. And if he was not listening to Grandpa, he was reading 


about the Black Prince, or Sumeria. 
Because of his illness, he and I began school at the same time. He 


| was the oldest and tallest in the class— though by no means the most 


prepossessing, with his rather long nose and sallow, gloomy face— 
and he had the oldest and tallest ideas. And the gloomiest. For 
example, there was a tradition that just behind the school’s founda- 
tion stone, high up on the front wall, there was a small hollow filled 
with gold sovereigns, the gift of the governor who laid it. Philip, 
however, with the knowledge he had acquired of ancient and primi- 


tive customs, was certain that anyone probing that hollow would 


find not sovereigns but tiny bones, for it was the general thing 


~ amongst builders, he said, to wall up a child as insurance against 


acts of God that might damage the building. I was in no position to 
Say it was not so, and a few Saturday mornings later we might have 
been seen — but were not, thank God—innocently returning cricket 
kit to the sports-room, and criminally slamming the door not be- 
hind us but in front of us. From the sports-room we crept up to the 
library, lay low, braved it from there to the masters’ common room, 
and from the common room struggled through to the roof. 

The first thing we saw was a dead pigeon, which Philip would 
have examined had he been able to master his nausea. But though 
the sun had left only a stiff blue-grey rag for the wind to tickle, 
neither of us could bear to touch it. Instead, we looked out over the 
coping at the view. From a height, Sydney always looks good if you 
can see part of the harbour anywhere, and from this roof we could. 
About our feet lay some of the city’s narrowest old veins, choked 


‘with brown terraces, but beyond them was a broad straight street 


with green and white trams in it, beyond them white-roofed ware- 
houses, two great glass-walled blocks of flats, and beyond them the 
harbour, glistening green and blue. Some of the wealthier boys I 
knew had little sailing boats which they took out on the harbour 
during the weekends, or cleaned, or rigged, or talked about to their 
friends, some of whom might even be girls; and I had just begun to 
smell salt in the sunny air when Philip turned away, saying, ‘Come 
on. Let’s start digging for that baby.’ 

We didn’t find either baby or sovereigns, of course: it turned out 
that the foundation stone was further down the wall than it looked, 
and to get anywhere near it we would have had to pull up a good 
deal of the roof. We had a hammer and a chisel. Philip chipped 
away at the bottom of the coping for half an hour or so, but it was 
no use. We let ourselves back in, crept down to the sports-room 
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again, and silently stole away. It seems to me now, looking back on 
that time, that many of Philip’s projects came to such conclusions. 

He was just fourteen when Grandpa went the way of Captain 
Moonlight and the Black Prince. It was a sensitive age, my mother» 
said, and I sometimes thought he would never get beyond it, for 
during the days following the funeral he hardly ate, never spoke, and 
was always still awake when I went off to sleep. My parents watched 
him, but they said nothing, for they were understanding people. 
But I don’t think they understood. They were surprised, anyhow, 
to learn that he had spent twenty-five shillings on a ledger: twenty- 
five shillings was a boy’s fortune. But it was a beautiful book. I was 
the first to see it, and it was the biggest book I had ever seen. It was 
eighteen inches high, a foot wide, and a couple of inches deep: its 
unbendably stiff boards were covered with a shiny, hard, dark-green 
paper, and its back was bound in calf-skin. Each heavy page was 
numbered in red and divided into three columns by two thin red > 
lines. Three-quarters of the way up its back, like a jewel on the calf- 
skin, was a square of red leather. 

‘What's it for?’ I asked, holding it carefully, beginning to feel that 
perhaps Philip was not a brother of mine after all, but a foundling. 

‘I’m starting a list of all people,’ he said quietly. 

‘All which people?’ 

‘All the people who have ever been.’ 

I opened the book with the tips of my fingers. Grandpa’s name was 
very neatly entered at the top of the left-hand column. Beneath it 
were others—Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Francis Drake, Sir Martin 
Frobisher, Sir Richard Grenville, Edward Kelly, and about half a 
dozen more. 

‘It’s a job, all right,’ I said uncertainly. 

He took the book from me, and said, after watching it in silence 
a few moments, ‘I can get in exactly a hundred thousand names, if 
no one comes round bumping my elbow or anything.’ 

‘T certainly won't,’ I said quickly. He still kept looking at the book, 
and in a moment I went on, ‘What gave you the idea? Did you just 
sort of think it up?’ 

He took a long time to answer. At last he said, ‘Haven’t you ever 
wondered about it? There must have been millions of people, and 
all the things they’ve done, and there’s nowhere you can find out. 
The least I can do is make a list of their names.’ 

He was going to get them from books and cemeteries mostly, he 
said. He hadn’t smiled once. 

His sense of dedication and his continuing gloominess apparently 
suggested to my parents that their boy was entering a religious stage. 
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es So every Sunday morning now we went to church: until that time 
_ we had turned up only at Easter and Christmas. Mr Aubrey was de- 
_ lighted to see us. Coming home after our third Sunday, Philip asked 
_ my mother what it was the man at the organ played while we were 
_ waiting for the service to begin. Those distant, fugitive tubes of 
_ sound had fascinated him, as they had fascinated me. It ended with 
both of us going off to the studio of Miss Elvira Bentley to learn the 
_ piano. 
__ Miss Bentley was a mild and loving middle-aged lady with abso- 
- lute pitch, and her studio was near the school, at the top of a build- 
ing that grew in a cold dark little lane but sprouted on the fifth 
floor into sunshine. You could see the harbour from her window. 

Philip’s lessons were on Thursdays after school, and mine on Tues- 

days. We both applied ourselves quite creditably, and within two 

months I was getting into a few little things by Schumann, and 

Philip was propounding a simple arrangement of Bach’s Come, 
~ Sweet Death. 

One Thursday afternoon I went along to pick Philip up after 
his lesson—we were to meet our parents in town—and found 
him outside Miss Bentley’s door talking to a nice blonde girl with 
very thick glasses. As they parted, she said eagerly, ‘Oh, I'd love to 
see it!’ 

‘What does she want to see?’ I asked, as we started down the 
stairs. 

‘My book,’ he said. ‘She could embalm you if she wanted to. She 
says there’s an Egyptian book called The Book of the Dead that she 
hasn’t seen, but she’s going to get it and see if mine’s anything like 
a 

‘What made you tell her about yours?’ I asked. 

‘Nothing made me,’ he said, rather crossly. ‘I just thought she’d 
be interested. I’ve known her quite a while.’ 

Before he refused to tell me any more, I had discovered that she 
was Pamela Park, sixteen and a half years old—by rather more than 
a year my brother’s elder—and that her lesson followed his each 
week. She was a good deal more advanced than we were, and at 
the pupil’s concert with which Miss Bentley graced one Saturday 
afternoon each year—I was working up a new Schumann piece for 
jt, and Philip was polishing his Bach, making it sound gloomier and 
gloomier— Pamela was to present Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring. Philip 
said he thought she played it very well but a little fast, and that he 
had told her so. She was slowing it down. 

The concert was to take place at Miss Bentley’s home, which was 
very close to ours—that was how my parents had heard of her— 
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and Philip had invited Pamela to come back with us afterwards to 
look at his book. My parents, I imagine, though they said nothing, . 
would have preferred a visitor with wider interests. They didn’t — 
ever criticize the book, but every so often my mother would cheer- _ 
lessly ask me how it was doing, and I would irritably report that — 
Philip was working on it very steadily. By the time the concert 
came round he had more than twelve thousand names listed, and _ 
was still averaging more than eleven hundred new entries each 
month. 

He filled in a hundred on the morning of the concert, and I won- 
dered if perhaps I shouldn’t start a book myself, because while I was 
as nervous as a rabbit, he was practically sedate. | had the consola- 
tion, however, when we arrived at Miss Bentley’s, of seeing that I 
was not the only rabbit, and that Pamela in particular, though she 
was my senior in both years and experience, was almost in collapse. 
She kept taking off her glasses and polishing them; I was astonished 
to see how tiny her eyes were. 

We pianists were all out on Miss Bentley’s back verandah, and 
our parents— mothers, mostly—were in Miss Bentley’s living room, 
so seated that they could all watch the grinning Bechstein baby 
grand. The plan was that one by one we should go into the living 
room, play our pieces, and amidst applause fly to our parent’s side. 

First into the ring were twins, six years old, with black pigtails. 
They played a duet about a bird. Halfway through it I held out my 
hands to see how much they were shaking, and the third finger of 
my left hand suddenly went flick, and moved about an inch all by 
itself. I mentioned it to Miss Bentley when she came out to get the 
next on the list, but all she said was, ‘Poof, Donald!’ It was all very 
well to say ‘Poof!’, but my finger had never done that before. I felt 
very talkative, and told Pamela about it, at some length. She took 
off her glasses and looked terribly worried when I pointed out that 
it must have been something on the right side of my brain. She said 
she was very worried about her eyes. She had a lot of headaches. 
She had one that very afternoon. Miss Bentley came out and said, 
‘Shhh’, and the concert continued. I thought that no one understood 
me, and that I might as well run away to sea now and be done with 
it. But the only way out was through the living room. 

My Schumann, I realize now, was intended to be the bridge be- 
tween duets about birds and real music. I was the first nearly full- 
sized performer to come into the room, and every face my eyes 
swished over as I thudded towards the piano seemed very expectant. 
Perhaps they were expecting me to faint, for I have certainly never 
felt so sweatily close to it. I fell on to the stool, dried my twitching 
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_ hands in my handkerchief, and, finding no help for it, set to. The 
_ first chord turned out to be not a chord but an arpeggio, and from 
| that seed grew the whole flower of my performance. I wrestled those 


bland keys for two appalling minutes—I could have circled the 


world in half the time—and at the end, anxious to be off, played 


_ the last bar standing up. I hoped | might give the impression, as I 


walked quickly away to my mother, that I had always thought a 
full orchestra the only instrument worth touching; but I probably 


did not succeed, for what I really felt was that only man is vile, and 


_I was that man. My mother smiled, and whispered to me that it had 


been just beautiful, but I ignored her. I could not ignore myself so 


easily. I wondered what it was like to be dead. 


In strode Philip, as gloomily sure as I had been galvanically un- 


sure. His steadiness seemed utterly unnatural to me, it seemed the 


gift not of life but of death, and as with all deliberation he addressed 
himself to the Bechstein, I jealously thought for a moment that 
there was something bad about him. Come, Sweet Death was de- 


_ livered with doctrinaire aplomb; it impressed the parents, and gave 


me goose-pimples. When he finished, and walked over towards us 
through the applause, I was very proud of him. 

Poor Pamela, with her Joy of Man’s Desiring, came soon after- 
wards. If I had been jelly, she was the result of fission: I didn’t think 
she would even make it to the piano. Mothers all around were 
smiling kindly at her—her own mother was not there—but they 
made no difference that I could see. Jesu, Joy begins with a single 
soft note in the left hand. Pamela, a mass of blindness, struck it, and 
it was the wrong one. And again the wrong one. Flustered, she went 
for the next octave up, but that was worse. Then she struck two 
notes at once and burst into tears. The poor child leaned her head 
on the bottom of the music stand, and I nearly wept myself, I felt 
my heart tremble. My mother and Philip and I were close to her, 
but it seemed Miss Bentley’s job to do anything; we just sat. I heard 
Pamela whisper, as Miss Bentley came up to her, ‘Oh, I’m going to 
die, I’m going to die!’ 

‘There there, dear,’ Miss Bentley murmured. The two of them 
whispered and sniffled for a minute. Then Miss Bentley straightened 
up, smiling, and pleaded that Pamela was not feeling well. The two 
of them went off towards another part of the house, from which 
Miss Bentley returned almost immediately to set the concert in 
motion again. 

Not for another half-hour did it run to a standstill, and not till 
then did we see Pamela again. She looked very poorly indeed, pale, 
stained, untidy. We were the only ones left when she came out, and 
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my mother, smiling, turning from Philip to Pamela, was able to say i 
that she could not remember ever having seen two sadder looking - 
people. To me they looked worse than sad, Pamela in her floral 
dress all olive green, Philip in his dark grey school suit; and I shut 
my eyes and tried to imagine I was away on the harbour in the sun. 

It was a little better out in the open, walking home past the wattle 
trees and may bushes, but Philip and Pamela counted their feet and 
said nothing. In ten minutes we were under a roof again, and still no 
veil had been lifted: Philip was gloomy, no more and no less than 
usual, but Pamela seemed on the verge of tears still, and it did not 
make her more attractive. My mother asked her if she would like 
to lie down for a little, and she sniffled an affirmative. They went 
up to the room Philip and I shared, and my mother came down 
some minutes later saying, ‘Your father will have to drive her home 
if this keeps up.’ She went out into the garden, and Philip and | 
flopped around in the living room, reading National Geographics. | 
had taken my coat and tie off, but Philip, feeling his responsibilities 
as host, I suppose, had not. 

After ten or fifteen minutes of this I was bored; only the desire to 
see Philip show Pamela his book kept me inside. It occurred to me 
then that she was in the same room as the book already, and it was 
hardly the sort of book you would not see. | thought how poor 
Philip would be disappointed, and said, knowing that he of all 
people liked to know the worst, ‘She might be looking at it now for 
all we know.’ 

He frowned. I know how his heart must have fallen. In a moment 
he stood and left the room. I followed him out. Across the hall we 
filed, silently up the stairs, and there, on the carpet outside the door 
of our room, like a whale, lay the book. I came up behind him, and 
our pale faces almost touched as he straightened up with it. ‘Why 
did she leave it there?’ I whispered. He did not answer: we both 
caught sight, at that same moment, of the piece of notepaper that 
protruded from between its pages. Philip gently opened his book, 
and breathed in quickly. I looked over his shoulder. On the page he 
had been filling in that very morning, beneath the last name he had 
entered was written, in a different hand, a shaking hand, Pamela 
Park. And nothing could be done about it, because all the pages were 
numbered, and it was written in ink. 

Philip, with a dark face, opened out the piece of notepaper. On it, 
in the same shaking hand, was written, My eyes today have been 
much worse. I know it is a tumour, and the end is very near. Good- 
bye. As you made me, oh One, so I return to your arms. She had 
been crying as she wrote. 
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___ ‘She must be nuts,’ Philip breathed. ‘She’s just shortsighted. Old 
Elvira told me.’ 
__ We put our ears to the door. We could hear nothing. We looked 
at each other. Philip whispered, after a moment, ‘I suppose we’d 
_ Detter see.’ I nodded. Very gently he put his hand on the knob, and 
slowly, silently, with a very solemn face, turned it. Without a sound 
the door opened six or eight inches, and we peered in. Pamela was 
_lying on my bed, motionless. At the time, however, neither of us 
cared if she moved or not, because the crazy girl was completely 
Maked. It was the most beautiful thing I had ever seen. 

Philip quickly pulled the door to again. I smiled at him, because 

that was all I could do, and he smiled at me. I started to get all 
Shaky. Philip’s face went pink, and he kept jerking his head back, 
Straightening his shoulders. Neither of us could keep still. I gave 

him a little happy punch in the shoulder, he pretended to hammer 

me on the head with his book, and we silently laughed till we nearly 
~burst. 

He whispered, ‘I’d better go in and fix her up.’ 

I beamed at him. ‘We’d better, you mean.’ It was uproarious, 
whispering. 

‘She’s my friend, not yours,’ Philip got out. 

I replied, ‘I like her a lot,’ but it nearly destroyed me. 

Philip threw me the book. 

I caught it, but only because | didn’t want it to make any noise 
by falling, and as I caught it, Philip opened the door again. I watched 
him walk softly across the room, and, after a long moment, pull the 
quilt up over our guest. In a fairly normal voice, though a little 
choked, he said to her, ‘You'll be all right, Pamela. You'll be all 
right. Come down into the garden. We'll wait there for you.’ His 
face, as he walked back across the room, was transfigured with joy. 
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Whitman Among the Irish 


I 


beguile his imprisonment and which was published in 1890, 

the Irish politician William O’Brien spoke of ‘the trans- 
formation which the progress of American democratic ideas has 
brought about in Irish society’. | doubt whether America made her 
principal impact on Ireland through literary channels. Primarily her 
influence percolated through the exchanges between Irish settlers 
in the States and their families back at home, and through the poli- 
tical contacts between the Irish nationalists and their counterparts 
and sympathizers in the States. But literature was a medium of 
transmission. The names of Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman appear 
repeatedly in the private and public documents of the Irish Revival 
in the eighties and nineties. When Yeats edited the Oxford Book of 
Modern Verse he drew a picture of himself in 1886 as a young man 
with Whitman in his pocket; that memory is corroborated by pas- 
sages in Allan Wade's edition of his Letters; we know that his father 
was an early Whitman enthusiast (though later he revised his 
opinion), and his-father’s friend, York Powell, was another; and the 
young men with whom he associated at the outset of his career, such 
as Ernest Rhys and William Sharp, were Whitmanites. AE was a 
fervent Whitmanite; according to Grace Emily Jameson there are 
more references to Whitman in his work than to any other writer, 
and new information which will shortly be available, thanks to 
Alan Denson who has edited his letters, shows that he looked upon 
Whitman as ‘the greatest friend I have’. James Joyce had steeped 
himself in at least one Whitman poem, and that a major one, The 
Song of Myself; and Richard Chase has pointed out that he salutes 
Watllewewhistlem, in Finnegans Wake, as a man who ‘foredreamed’ 
his vision. And yet, for all this abundant evidence of the influence 
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of Whitman, the best recent critics of Yeats and Joyce—there are 
ho good recent critics of AE, though Alan Denson’s researches will 
shortly stimulate some—have ignored Whitman. Whitman’s name 
_ does not occur in the 400 pages of Hall and Steinmann’s anthology, 
| The Permanence of Yeats, and in Seon Givens’s Joyce: Two Decades 
_of Criticism there is the same silence except for Vivien Mercier’s 
| Suggestion that Joyce is the Whitman of Ireland. I shall hope to 
show that there is more of Whitman in Yeats, A.E, and Joyce than 
meets the eye. 


II 

_ But, first, why doesn’t Whitman’s influence meet the eye? Why 
did Yeats and his Celtic contemporaries decide that, much as they 
liked Whitman, his free form was not for them? 
_ Ernest Rhys had introduced Whitman for Scott’s pocket-size 
Canterbury Poets in 1886. He had considered the poet’s form and 
“metrics, had defended them as an attempt to replace the ‘poetry of 
archaic form and sentiment’ with a medium fit to carry the ‘new 
and tremendous forces’ of the late nineteenth century, but on 
balance had rejected them for the Celtic poets: 

‘A newer, grander harmony has been his to herald; but we who 

come of Celtic stock feel that the older music, the old tunes of 

the heart, have still a great future, and that it is in the right ad- 

justment of their simple music with the new that the success of 

poetry as a minister of life in the future will lie’ 
and he instanced Burns as a poet who had perfectly adjusted the 
new with the old. Instinct would have led Yeats in this direction in 
any case. He was a natural rhymer, a natural maker of tunes. But 
Rhys’s exposition, and especially its appeal to Burns, made his in- 
voluntary response a deliberate one, and it reminded him that within 
the old singing measures a new voice, responsive to Whitman’s 
initiative, must be heard. Rhys’s counsel and Yeats’s endorsement 
of it lie behind the formation of the Rhymers’ Club; and other 
Whitmanites went with them into that apparently so un-Whitmanite 
conference, for example, Rolleston, Whitman’s passionate admirer 
and his translator into German. Another member of the Club was 
Edwin J. Ellis, with whom Yeats was working on Blake, and one of 
the technical consequences of their combined Blake reading was to 
confirm Yeats in the decision for traditional stanza and rhyme. In 
Blake’s practice Yeats was able to compare the power of communi- 
cation of the compact rhyming stanza and the extended, new, rhap- 
sodical forms which foreshadowed Whitman. Yeats saw that in 
Blake the prophetic form represents the vision of Armageddon but 
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does not communicate it, while the conservative stanzas, in which — 
there is a dynamic tension between the form and the form-cracking _ 
meaning, do. In fact the Blake stanzas which Yeats adopted are an — 
equivalent of the later Yeatsian conception of the tense contain- 
ment of hysterica passio. | 

Having rejected Whitman’s metrics, Yeats proceed through half- 
a-century of writing to progressive rejections: to the rejection, 
around 1913 and in concert with Pound, of the abstractions which 
attended Whitman’s praise of life and humanity; to the condemna- 
tion of Whitman’s world-picture as ‘superficial’ for lack of the 
Vision of ‘Evil’; and to the rejection of the political philosophy 
which belongs to that picture. By the end of his life Yeats was a 
scorner of democracy, the poet of the eighteenth-century oligarchy 
and of paternalist tyranny. This is so devastating a series of rejec- 
tions that it might seem to leave nothing; and yet at the end, when 
he seems furthest from Whitman, he is most using Whitman as his 
poetic monitor. He owes him the nakedness of style, which gives 
his poems their energy. Whitman had included in his Rules for 
Composition: 

No ornamental similes at all—not one: perfect transparent 

clearness sanity and health are wanted—that is the divine style— 
Yeats tried to accept that rule from an early date, with incomplete 
success, but with persistence and with success increasing as he be- 
gan to embody the elemental human experiences and emotions. 
When Dowden had, unsuccessfully, pressed Whitman to lecture in 
Ireland in 1872, he had told him: ‘We think that you are just the 
communicator of vitality and joy that we require.’ Yeats, with- 
drawing from practical politics to the Mediterranean in the late 
twenties, defined his new writing as the ‘praise of joyous life’. It 
was his triumph to make the poetry of life as joyous as Whitman 
had imagined it, but all the keener because it is cognizant of ‘the 
Vision of Evil’. Whitman’s joy is in a world without tabus. He 
makes sex illustrious by relieving it from guilt, and this is a beauti- 
ful purpose, but gains its beauty at the expense of vitality. Yeats 
brings back the tabus, their violation, the consequent guilt; his joy 
and vitality require the guilt. To that extent he is the opposite of 
Whitman; but he has assimilated Whitman’s ‘heroic nudity’ by 
writing the poetry of the human physique, by finding ecstasy in 
it, = by a corresponding nudity and ecstatic elementalism of 
style. 

That seems to me Yeats’s central debt to Whitman. I believe that 
when criticism one day deals with the matter more intensively, 
auxiliary debts of technical detail will be demonstrated. I will indi- 
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cate, by way of example, one that awaits examination. For all that 

| Whitman’s orientation involves him in abstractions, he is also, and 
| marvellously, the poet of the particular. A method by which he 
| introduces the protective particular, both in his poetry and his 
Prose, is the interjection of pictorial and dramatic anecdote: the 
| sequence of the fighting ship in Song of Myself; the story of his 
“mother’s admiration for the Indian squaw in The Sleepers; or in 
| Specimen Days the story, so Yeatsian in its tinge, of the two elderly 
ladies, ‘beautiful, the first in the city for culture and charm’, who 
set up a table in the street to feed the disgraced troops pouring into 
_ Washington from Bull Run. From the reading of Whitman Yeats 
"realized how to vivify a poem or prose by a drama or a tableau, 
lighting the figures garishly. He wrote the story of Mrs French in 
~The Tower, and the quick grotesque anecdotes of the Auto- 
_ biographies and A Vision. 


III 


AE was in some respects the antithesis of Yeats, and certainly in 
those very matters of temperament and ideology on which Yeats 
separated from Whitman, AE was close to Whitman, and remained 
close to him all his ilfe. He had no attachment to caste; he knew he 
was of the people, and he could not desire an order of society which 
would not have permitted his gifts to develop; he was a democrat in 
Whitman’s sense of seeking the fulfilment of the average man. He 
had been impressed by the verse which Rhys had chosen for the 
epigraph of the Canterbury edition: 

Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there 
beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
and he believed what Whitman and his concurrent theosophical 
reading told him, that the United States, dedicated to material pros- 
perity, had also the potential answer to materialism, and might, 
under the goading of a great “literatus’, live a spirituality never 
known to the world before. 

But despite his affinity with Whitman, and his absorption in him, 
AE did not allow him to make an impression on his poetry. His 
poems are poems of loyalty to an early intuition, and he would not 
allow any influence, even from writers of the same spiritual family, 
to modify its voice, minute but, he thought, divine. As a poet he 
deliberately learned nothing. 
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But while he was famous as poet, AE was even more famous and 
more constantly read in his lifetime as a polemicist, as a counsellor 
on public affairs and ‘a‘regulator—I use the word thinking of Whit- 
man’s description of that resplendent lady, the ‘Regulator’, in 
Democratic Vistas—of civic disputes. And in his polemical prose 
Whitman is a powerful influence. AE shared the Whitman paradox 
that just because he was so devoted to the conception of ‘love and 
universal brotherhood’, he was angry at society’s shortfalls from 
that ideal. Both men were roused by the rascality of politics, the 
corruption of administrations, the failure of foresight in human 
organization. Whitman writing against the ‘flippancy, tepid amours, 
weak infidelism, small aims’ of fashionable life; Whitman’s para- 
graph on the value of the floating vote as a check on ‘these savage, 
wolfish parties’; Whitman disclosing the improvidence and waste 
of the hospital organization in the Civil War—in all these and com- 
parable passages Whitman performed the function that AE was > 
later to perform. And he used the voice that AE was to use. AE 
shares both the virtues and the faults of Whitman’s controversialist 
style. Their virtues are the nobility that comes from the unremitting 
measurement of the minutiae of public conduct against the highest 
standards, and animation, plus a journalistic clarity. Both of them 
had journalistic experience. They knew how to observe; how to 
group their observations and make a civic case from them; how to 
put the case with over-simplicity and so with the force that over- 
simplicity lends. Their faults are garrulity, turgidity, and the ob- 
scurities or soft patches which taint prose when a poet admits to it 
gestures which really belong to his poetry. Democratic Vistas, which 
was the medium of transmission of Whitman’s style to AE, has 
those faults in plenty, though it also has a noble sweep and moments 
of trenchancy. AE had an Irish tradition to help him as a polemicist: 
the eighteenth-century heritage deriving from Swift. When he is 
most successful, that tradition is working purgatively on what he 
has acquired from Whitman. But the authority in his voice, the con- 
fidence in his right to speak—that is a debt to Whitman. Whitman 
in America laid down the law on political and social questions out 
of the certainty that a poet was the right man to lay down the law. 
The ‘literatus’—an appalling word, but free of the disabling con- 
tempt which Whitman knew his readers attached, through 
romantic preconceptions, to the word ‘poet’—the literatus gives 
the race its conscience. That was what the Irish literary movement 
tried to do for Ireland, and AF did it for twenty-five years through 


his editorial polemic in the Irish Homestead and the Irish 
Statesman. 
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| And Joyce, too, wrote as the conscience of his race. His fiction 
implies a constant, though increasingly ambivalent, polemic on 
Dublin’s institutions and mores: on alcohol, contraception, religious 
observance. But it also implies the exploration of the self, that is, of 
the human identity, towards which instinct already turned him in 
adolescence, and to which Whitman’s Song of Myself hastened him. 
The Song of Myself appealed to the arrogant solipsist in the young 
Stephen Daedalus, and this is obviously true, but it is equally true 
that its tendency was to transform the solipsist, to show him that 
his ego was not simple but multifarious, and to set him radiating 
outward from himself to the salutation and study in others of the 
potential shadow-people glimpsed in himself. Joyce had been grow- 
ing up a rejector of what he imagined to be less than himself or 
contaminating to himself. It encouraged him not to reject: 
_ I am not the poet of goodness only, I do not decline to be the 
’ poet of wickedness also. 
~ What blurt is this about virtue and about vice? 

Evil propels me and reform of evil propels me, I stand 

indifferent, 

My gait is no fault-finder’s or rejector’s gait; 

I moisten the roots of all that has grown. 
When he renounced the jurisdiction of his Church, which sys- 
tematically separates good from evil and grades good and evil, and 
elected the conscience of the artist, he had Whitman for his model: 
the voice of a new humanity’, he says in Stephen Hero, ‘active, un- 
afraid and unashamed’. Even so, the Church was so strong in him 
that his first books included the satirist’s rejections—not of what 
the Church would have rejected, but with the temper of the 
church. Ulysses shows Stephen still rejecting the world but a 
naturer man, Bloom, accepting it. Bloom walks with Whitman’s 
ait. 

Bloom is, in fact, altogether a Whitman character, and his epic a 
Whitman book. I suspect that in Bliss Perry’s biography of Whitman, 
yublished in 1906, Joyce was struck by two of the epigraphs at the 
1ead of Chapter III. One was a statement by Peter Doyle, Whit- 
nan’s street-car conductor and railroad man friend, crediting the 
yoet with this: ‘It was . . . his object to get a real human being into 
| book. This had never been done before.’ It had surely been done 
fore; but Joyce understood that Doyle meant that no man like 
imself, the average man of the machine-age, with his potentialities 
ust unfolding, had yet been expressed, and that Whitman wanted 
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to express him. Joyce took up the incomplete task. Bloom 
Joyce’s Doyle. And the other epigraph which challenged Joyce 
from Thoreau, that passage from his journal promising 

‘a book which Nature shall own as her own flower, her o 

leaves; with whose leaves her own shall rustle in sympathy im 

perishable and russet; which shall push out with the sk 

cabbage in the spring. I am not offended by the odor of the skunk 

[-cabbage] in passing by sacred places. I am invigorated rather.’ ’ 
Joyce, who made it his business to rewrite the Bibles of the prophet 
and the masterpieces of the poets and amalgamate them in his ne 
revelation, produced his Book, with Bloom for his flower and hi 
skunk-cabbage both in one. And notice how the world in whick 
Bloom lives, and the virtues by which he lives, are extensions fro: 
Whitman’s sensibility. Whitman was the first of the Ash-Car 
School; he did in America what the Impressionists were doing i 
France at the same time, recognized and seized the poetry of 4 
modern metropolis, the poetry of the environment of the Pete 
Doyles. Whitman was opening the way for Eliot and for Joyce wh 
he mused in Brooklyn and Manhattan and recorded the liveliness and 
stir. So in his city-poetry Joyce builds from Whitman’s example: 
And he builds from Whitman’s example in writing, through Bloom, 
a novel of compassion. Whitman had said in the Song of Myself: 

‘. . .Whoever walks a furlong without sympathy walks to his 

own funeral dressed in his shroud’. 
Bloom is the great sympathizer. 

In Finnegans Wake Joyce celebrates Whitman among his pre- 
cursors and communicants, not only because he had lived with the 
Song of Myself from early youth, but because Whitman had been 
prosecuted by the guardians of morality as he had been prosecuted; 
and in Whitman’s reaction to the critical protests of 1855, his medi- 
tation at the end of Long Island and his resolution ‘to go on with 
my poetic enterprise in my own way’, he saw his own life mirrored. 
But he does more than incorporate him in the gallery. He draws on 
Whitman, among others, for the basic technique of Finnegans 
Wake, the positive/negative structure in which words and state- 
ments contain their contradictions. It is clear that he had been 
taken with 

Do I contradict myself? 

Very well then I contradict myself 
and the energy of contradiction spelled itself to him as the energy 
of the universe. When he set out to mimic the universe in The Wake 
he transformed that intuition into a principle and a technique. The 
trouble is, that besides the energy of contradiction there is also the 
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paralysis of contradiction, and that is present, too, in the technique 
/—the paralysis resulting from his long brooding over the charge 
against his wife made by his malicious friend in 1909, and his end- 
less oscillation: ‘she did/she didn’t’. In Ulysses he had sublimated 
the agony in the great yes, implying that all women are yes-ers, as 
Whitman wished men and women to be. In Finnegans Wake he 
retrogressed. But of course it is thoroughly, and necessarily, one 
might argue, in keeping with the technique of contradiction, that 
the book has simultaneously the energy of Whitman and the stop- 
page of energy which Dubliners had pronounced to be the mark of 
Ireland. 


V 

Dowden in his pedantic, courageous essay on Whitman in 1871 
had seen that the poet was right in urging future poets not to 
imitate him —for what he had done could be done in that way only 
‘once—but to find in him each the signpost to his own road. It is 
often a surprising thing about the boasts of the great that they are 
true. Whitman did contain multitudes. Those who read him with 
love found each an image of something personally significant which 
Was awaiting development in himself. Yeats found the technician 
of the naked. AE found the civic arbiter and mediator. Joyce shared 
with Whitman the sense of city, the sense of multitude. And he had 
a further community with him: the sense of music. They both loved 
the Italian opera, the ballad, whatever exhibits the human voice for 
the pleasure of the human voice: the Sonnambula, Lucia, the 
Huguenots. Perhaps no one was so equipped as Joyce to understand 
the story that Whitman tells in Specimen Days: how a nurse came 
to a ward in the Armory-square hospital one night and sang to a 
melodeon, some of the men forming the chorus, and all the 
wounded leant in silence to hear the voices. Not like the great 
soloists, says Whitman who had constantly attended the New 
York opera in his journalist days, but as much pleasure in it. The 
same pleasure possesses Bloom and Joyce in the Sirens chapter of 
Ulysses; there Joyce celebrates his father’s voice in the very book 
in which he pretends to disown his father. Song is the purest expres- 
sion of human energy and vitality. Both Whitman and Joyce knew 
that—and they knew how hard it is to decide which use of song 
is supreme: the professional use of it in the perfect context of art; 
or the use of it by ordinary people, Whitman’s average man, In the 
context of daily life where it is the consolation for imperfection. 
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The Poetry Bird 
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The poetry bird gobbles 
Questionable crops 
Rooting in parable land 
Pecking at perhaps 


Poking its scavenger’s 

Neck like a critic’s finger 
For palatable scraps to cure 
Its uncommon hunger 


Cocking up its pretty fan 
Or trailing it 

According as occasion calls 
For sincerity or wit. 


Now if other birds chuckle 

As it gallants by 

It weeps and for solace gulps 
The barley and rye 


And if you should find one 
Dead, as you often will, 
You may be surprised to find 
Its crop cram full 


Of rodent insinuations 

Writhing about 

That, nourished in the stomach, have 
Gnawed the heart out. 
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Three Poems 


INC 9A te 


SLAVE 


Obediently he stoops 
Charcoal-coloured shoulders 
To the sun, his dry hands 
Pulling the cotton in strands, 


His thoughts homing to lands 
Of sunspace and moonshade 
And brown grass standing 
And blue birds landing, 


His bone face fading 

With the sudden ending 

Of the day; loop eyes 
Watching the near hills blur. 


Hearing the bass gong rumour 
Across the swamp, he turns back, 
Remembering his desire, his pride, 
And sprints towards the shack. 


ON A RECREATION GROUND 


I amble shabbily 
Through downhill leaves 
While air in waves 

Cuts cold precision. 


Trees of wrought iron 
Rot in dark harbours, 
Unpainted, now un-named, 
Their sad sails shed. 
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An inland wind ; 
Caresses these sick acres, 
And small birds gutter 
Like carried candles. 


A slice of melon moon 
Looks challenging, 

But empty milk churns 
Dull as pewter stand. 


NOSTALGIA 


All through that last October 
Every green and gas-lit morning 
Broke clear as a wood-cut, 
Stunning my new memory. 


My automatic feet slurred round 

In wrong directions, turning 

The leaves. My eyes full of rain, 
Watched the changed colour of things 


To live here was to be neutral; 
An old battleship in retreat. 

Never till then did I retrace my steps, 
To focus my binoculars on her. 
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Saint Thomas 


= "ngjes 


Saint Thomas must have arrived still doubting 
whether it was really true—the long sea voyage 

and its flying fish, the grecian 

dolphins 

running inside the waves, the shouting 
sailors in and out of port—perhaps it sometimes 
seemed too much: he would slink to his cabin 

and his knees, and once, 

in sight of India, got drunk. 


That Scripture does not tell us this is not 

surprising: the synoptic gospellers are nothing 
if not synoptic, and what they thought 

unedifying 

in Saint Thomas is what 

is superfluous to us, though not 

to Thomas as he rocked in his boat offshore 
the hot, dry bed of Vishnu 
and Siva’s dancing-floor. 


He had been subject to the normal sins: 
at twelve had smashed, intentionally, a set 
of handmade knicknacks, hated his 
father, 
read the forbidden books; 
at college he showed off to the pharisees and took 
a second; later, he dreamt of government jobs, 
of marriage, two grown-up sons, a summer 
bungalow near Gennesaret. 
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He must have come that distance 
knowing he had once doubted, knowing 
indubitably he would again: 
and yet 
he came, companioned by temptation, 
perhaps still doubting whether this was the Work, 
whether above this fatalistic sky was Heaven, 
whether beneath the descending kites 
was home. 


And the sun, that brutal sun, allowed 
no sudden carpet of small flowers to spring 
from the red earth; and the 
people 
with their law, their garlands 
and their rice, their competitive pagodas, 
made life so different—yet he had felt 
those broken hands and their unbroken love 
which pointed him to martyrdom. 
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Correspondence 


sir,- 
I have just read The London Magazine’s symposium on Poetry since 
the War. A number of American critics have taken the position that 
the poets of post-war England and America are nearly indistinguish- 
- able. I don’t agree, but the two nations have shared certain reactions, 
and it almost seems that they are sharing the same critics. Mr Fraser, 
Mr Fuller, and in some ways Mr MacBeth make statements which 
sound like the critical generalizations of the last ten years in 
_ America. An American critic may recommend Mexico rather than 
* Poland, but he recommends it on the same basis: an undefended 
theory that lively habits make for lively poems. Another American 
critic will find a coldness in Richard Wilbur which may parallel 
Philip Larkin’s lack of ‘faith in life’ (Mr Fraser’s phrase). The index 
of proscribed activities includes teaching, living in a suburb, and 
having children. ‘Conformity’, since Irving Howe made it a rallying 
call in the dark days of McCarthy, has dwindled into the most com- 
placent of clichés. 

Of course most clichés start from something true. American 
poets (and some English ones too) have tended to become domestic 
in order to avoid the complexity of a more extended subject- 
matter. Mr MacBeth’s region is too often a backyard with play 
equipment. In general the subject matter of poetry seems to have 
become restricted. I suspect that the common speech of America 
(and England) increasingly inhibits the expression of true feeling, 
since the voices of commerce multiply in our ears and impress 
themselves on our brains. The poet fights a rearguard action against 
bad speech. 

Be that as it may, our countries share a trivial poetry in the post- 
war years. Both countries have rejected the ambitions of modernism. 
Mr Fraser remarks that The Waste Land still seems new; | believe it 
still seems new because no one has written anything newer. In 
short, I am with Mr Holloway in feeling that contemporary English 
literature (like American) is reactionary. I hope I will be forgiven 
if I think most English critics seem complacent about the condition 
of their poetry. The retreat from modernism is sometimes praised 
here as consolidation, but one looks in vain to see what is being 
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consolidated. Sometimes we hear about an English tradition which 
seems to consist of Thomas Hardy, Edward Thomas, R. S. Thomas, 
and Philip Larkin. But this is merely the little Englandism of litera- 
ture. (And it doesn’t explain why a similar phenomenon has 
occurred in America.) 

G. S. Fraser’s parallel, so middle-of-the road that it is really of 
our decade, astonishes me in its good-hearted optimism. The cor- 
rective of Mr Holloway (‘Before long, the only worthwhile “pan- 
orama since 1945” will be a spare enough landscape . . .’) is wel- 
come after reading Mr Fraser, and it serves us again when we read 
Professor Jeffares’s machine-gun list of ‘nearly a hundred poets’. 
Nearly a hundred poets? Not even Elizabeth I had it that good. 

One major assumption of English critics seems to be that some 
enormous technical revolution has taken place in recent poetry. 
Mr Fuller speaks of ‘accomplished technique’, and ‘an absolute 
victory over the slipshod . . .. Now I like many poems written in 
England in the last fourteen years. I like them for a number of 
reasons, but very seldom can I find myself admiring their technique. 
I can see that the poems are better than those of the last decade, 
usually because they are less pretentious, more honest. But the 
tradition of British amateurism seems thoroughly upheld. I have a 
terrible feeling that critics equate technique with the conventions 
of rhyme and metre. 

I think Philip Larkin is one of the most skilful of the recent poets 
in England, yet I can name several little-known Americans (whose 
best poems are less than Larkin’s, because Larkin is wiser or more 
honest) who in sheer skill can write rings around him. ‘Church 
Going’ must be a third again as long as it should be. The last line of 
‘Deceptions’—a splendid poem—is inept. (Here I part company 
with Mr Holloway, who finds the end of the poem a rare approach 
to modernity. I cannot understand the statement.) ‘. . . fulfilment’s 
desolate attic’ is one of those Audenesque metaphors in which a 
possessive unites an abstraction with a concrete noun, making an 
allegorical tag like a political cartoon. The sudden abstraction pleads 
a poverty of invention, a haste to be done. The ‘attic’ is fine, but 
the personified ‘fulfilment’ should not have owned it. 

There is a point at which amateurism becomes provincialism. 
When Mr Fuller expresses his concern that Thom Gunn is becoming 
an American poet, he assumes that his audience will agree that this 
would be ruinous. (Does the subject-matter of motorcycles really 
change a poet’s nationality, by the way? And I would like to see 
Moore’s comparisons between Wilbur and Gunn! They both invent 
analogies very nicely; but very differently, and they do not resemble 
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_ each other in any serious way. Also, Mr Gunn’s poems have learned 
_ from Yvor Winters rather than Allen Tate, both of whom derive 
from the English lyric of the 16th and 17th centuries. Is this to be 
American? Maybe so.) If Gunn is changing, I suggest that he is 
becoming cosmopolitan rather than American. And I suggest that 
_ it is cosmopolitanism which accounts for Mr Fuller’s word ‘taste- 
less’. Was it really a disaster for poetry that T. S. Eliot came to 
England? That Auden went to America, and St. John Perse? That 
many poets of all modern literatures have lived in foreign countries? 
_ It seems quite urgent in England now that poets should be native 
and not cosmopolitan. They should not write poems about foreign 
cities. They should like it here. They should not be modernist or 
they will be reviled like Charles Tomlinson or ignored like David 
Jones. Unless there is some obscure reason of social class, I cannot 
understand this provincialism. All of the best writers of our century 
_ have been cosmopolitan, and most of them have been exiles. Insul- 
* arity is a hot water bottle for poets who are frightened of the cold 
world. Regionalism is only genuine in the modern world in rare 
cases, and R. S. Thomas is one of them. (Robert Frost is not a regional 
poet, in my opinion; the New England Industry destroys many of 
his poems, and his best poems are usually not at all regional.) An 
‘English tradition’ which is another name for provincialism will 
have no room for the sophisticated literary intelligence (and tech- 
nical skill) of Shakespeare, Donne, Jonson, Milton or Dryden—any 
more than it will have for Eliot, Pound, Yeats or Joyce. 

An English poet may want to go to America not because it is 
easier. (Is difficulty bracing? Why is it easier? Is being exploited by 
universities preferable to being exploited by weeklies? Again, may- 
be so.) He might even want to go there because the literary milieu, 
such as it is, is less complacent and self-indulgent. He may go there 
for the reasons which brought Eliot here. 

Thaxted, Essex Donald Hall 
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THE LIFE OF JOHN MIDDLETON Murry by F. A. Lea. (Methuen. 3os.) 

To Keep FaiTH by Mary Middleton Murry. (Constable. 16s.) 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD AND OTHER LITERARY STUDIES by J. Middleton 
Murry. Foreword by T. S. Eliot. (Constable. 20s.) 


These three volumes invite one to review the life rather than the 
achievement of John Middleton Murry, but the temptation must be 
resisted — first because the task is best left to the dispassion of pos- 
terity; and then because the facts demand our private sympathy 
rather than our public judgement. It has become the fashion in our 
time to reveal the intimacies of an author’s life, perhaps even before 
he is dead and certainly while our memory of him is still vivid. To a 
considerable extent Murry himself, in relation to Katherine Mansfield 
and D. H. Lawrence, was responsible for this fashion, for he always 
stood before the public ready to display his own stigmata. 

Mr Lea is an excellent biographer, in the sense that he writes well, 
has assembled all the relevant facts and ordered them in a clear 
chronology. He knew his subject in person, but shows no extreme 
partiality. He has the necessary sympathy, but is objective, and can 
even be decidedly critical, not only of literary standards, but also 
of social behaviour. His very intelligent book on Nietzsche (The 
Tragic Philosopher, 1957) showed him in command of a subject far 
more complex than Murry’s life and thought, and able to reduce it 
without distortion to a clear intellectual perspective. To turn from 
Nietzsche to Murry with the same equipment might have been to 
risk losing this philosophical perspective, but wisely he does not 
confront his heroes, merely remarking on one occasion, that 
Murry’s vocation was to realize a way of life appropriate, not to the 
philosopher, the artist or the saint, but to the common man. 

It was only in the last phase of his life, when his literary career 
had become subordinate to his farming, and he had found himself 
able to identify himself with an English village community, that he 
can be said to have found this way appropriate to the common man, 
and it was a way of renunciation. To anyone who had known Murry 
in the first half of his life, the author of some of the best literary 
criticism of that time (Countries of the Mind, The Evolution of an 
Intellectual, The Problem of Style), ‘the husband of Katherine Mans- 
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field and the friend (or enemy) of D. H. Lawrence’, the second half 
of his life, in spite of illuminating books on Keats, Shakespeare and 
Blake, can only seem a sad decline. The critic, intuitive, emotional, 
but controlled and penetrative, became the prophet, still intuitive 
_and emotional, but equivocal and confused. It is possible to interpret 
_his life, as does his wife, and to some extent Mr Lea, as a gradual 
search for integrity, involving sacrifice, ending in achievement. But 
_ the integrity was personal and conventional—a happy marriage and 
a sublimation of his mental conflicts in the practical conduct of the 
farm. As a case history it no doubt has its moral; but must we then 
_ throw the works of the author on the compost heap? My only com- 
_ plaint about Mr Lea’s treatment of his subject is that he does scant 
justice to the man who, between 1914 and 1923, was indeed ‘a light 
to lighten the intelligentsia’, the most stimulating ‘creative’ critic 
among us (accepting the distinction which Mr Eliot makes in his 
Foreword to the three Literary Studies now for the first time pub- 
*lished). His best work was creative in this sense, but we are left in the 
end with an impression of incoherence. Katherine Mansfield, who 
was always prepared to dissect the object of her love, once observed 
that ‘John could not fry a sausage without thinking about God’, and 
that conveys accurately the sense of incongruity that persisted 
throughout Murry’s life. He was aware of the histrionic impression 
he conveyed, the actor’s profile, the stare into vacancy, the preten- 
tious cult of isolation. ] attempt to describe the man without judging 
him, and in support bring his own analysis, a passage from his unpub- 
lished journal, written only six months before his death (Mr Lea has 
had access to this journal): 

‘I have the feeling that I have been completely outside the main 
stream of literature: that I don’t “belong” and indeed never have 
belonged. My concern has always been that of a moralist, and | 
have never been sufficient of the artist to be diverted from it. And 
yet the stubborn feeling persists that my “concern” was shared 
in the old days by Lawrence and by Katherine: that I was, in 
some sense, their critical counterpart, and that kind of serious- 
ness we had has been lost. That distinguished us, absolutely, from 
the Bloomsburies. Eliot came nearer to it; but from him, too, there 
was an inevitable separation. None of us was, or ever could have 
become, capable of accepting dogmatic Christianity, as Eliot did. 
I am the sole remaining representative of our particular integrity, 
our particular concern. We were all socially outsiders, quite 
without the social and domestic tradition which the Blooms- 
buries, Aldous Huxley, and expatriate — plus royaliste que le roi— 
Eliot inherited. And, I think, experience came more naked and 
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direct to us than to the others. To us, there was a sense in which 

they were all “phoneys” (in the nuance of The Catcher in the} 

Rye). Love meant more to us: we needed it more.’ ! 

There are several truths in this confession to emphasize, and to- 
gether they constitute perhaps the whole truth about Murry: that: 
he was essentially a moralist, that he had lost a seriousness that : 
belonged to him when he was associated with Katherine Mansfield | 
and Lawrence, and that to the end he thought of himself as repre- - 
sentative of their particular integrity. But the confession is still. 
more significant on two points: that Murry considered himself a. 
social outsider, and that (perhaps for this reason) he was more in 
need of love than ‘the others’. One can know a man very well with- | 
out realizing to what extent the shame of a proletarian origin will 
distort his life. Murry’s shyness and arrogance had no other origin; 
and perhaps his final happiness was partly due to his renunciation of 
all intellectual and social pretentions. His childhood (in which we 
can discern enough factors to explain his emotional instability) was 
not happy; his youth, as Mr Lea makes clear, was the seedtime of 
all his sorrows: 

‘The only moral imperative I knew in my youth was: “Thou 
shalt work’’.’ It is rather horrible to contemplate, this forcible 
feeding, and he himself looked back on it with horror. ‘It involved 
the complete obliteration of a child’s childhood.’ It involved, in 
other words, an atrophy of the sensuous, a hypertrophy of the 
intellectual, from which he never recovered. Probably it was 
accountable for his short-sightedness too, and for a susceptibility 
to minor ailments that robbed his manhood of at least as many 
working-hours as he had had to put in as a boy. At the age of 
eleven, his aunt said, he was just ‘a little old man’. 

One can follow this warped adolescent through Christ’s Hospital 
to Brasenose, through Paris to the founding of Rhythm (to found 
a magazine is to create a private kingdom in which to reign), and 
so on to love, humiliation and initiation at the hands of Katherine 
Mansfield and D. H. Lawrence. Mr Lea plays down the quarrel with 
Lawrence— perhaps he thinks we have had enough of it, as indeed 
we have. But Lawrence’s contemptuous rejection of Murry, fol- 
lowed closely as it was by the tragic death of Katherine, was a 
traumatic experience from which the mind of Murry never re- 
covered. The rest of his life was a foundering, desperate at times, and 
always eliciting the sympathy of a few devoted disciples. But a 
discipline, intellectual or emotional, was never present, in himself 
or in his followers. 

Nevertheless, there was ander left to admire, and I do not pro- 
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| pose to join those reviewers who have seized this opportunity to 
_ write Murry off as a failure. A sense of my own indebtedness to him 
would be sufficient to prevent that. Much as we may feel incapable 
_ of retaining sympathy for him in all his volte faces, there was a still 
_ centre round which he gyrated: a centre which, following Keats, 
_ he called ‘the experiencing self’. Keats was the greatest influence in 
his life, and he revealed the greatness of Keats to the world. He him- 
self said of the letter on the world as a Vale of Soul-Making that ‘I 
_ took it to myself, and it has lived with me from that day. It has 
_ been incorporated into my life, it has been creative of my life. It 
has opened me to experience, and enabled me to assimilate and yet 
_ be shaped by experience. It has helped to expose me to experience, 
and helped me to receive the experience to which it exposed me.’ 
As Mr Lea observes, once we understand this Keatsian conception 
of truth, everything in a life like Murry’s falls into place. ‘It is not 
only that to see him as a developing organism and his work as “‘the 
Y involuntary biography of a soul’, is to to see him as he saw him- 
self—and thus to glimpse that very detachment which, “in one 
idiom or another’, is the elusive essence of his philosophy; but to 
glimpse that detachment is furthermore to see that it was, itself, the 
condition of this development.’ It was ‘just because, in the last resort, 
he was not identified with his experiencing self, or the truths con- 
substantial with it, that he was able to surrender his self to ex- 
perience, and his truths to the test it incurred’. A subtle distinction, 
this last, but one which should save us from that attitude of 
judgement I deplored at the beginning of this review. 
HERBERT READ 


AN OccuUPATION FOR GENTLEMEN by Fredric J. Warburg. (Hutchin- 
son. 21S.) 


The title is not quite so awful as, at first glance, one thinks it. It is 
explained by a question put to Mr Warburg by a man in a larger 
way of business, who asked him whether publishing was an occupa- 
tion for gentlemen or a real business. Mr Warburg’s conclusion seems 
to be that, of the two, it is the former. It is, nevertheless, a fact 
of some note that the social status of publishers has improved, not 
merely since the eighteenth century, when they were humble 
tradesmen, but even since Hitler’s war. Mr Warburg generously 
affirms: ‘It is writers who are the kings and queens of the publishing 
trade.’ But now he, too, is a writer and, as a matter of fact, we kings 
and queens shall have to admit, not nearly such a bad one as we'd 
hoped. 
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Mr Warburg is apparently connected with the millionaire * 
American Warburgs, but was himself brought up in merely com-- 
fortable circumstances in Bayswater, one of a Swedish-Jewish clan. . 
He went to a minor public school, read Greats at Oxford (and got: 
a good second), served for a few months as a gunner subaltern in. 
the Kaiser’s war, went as an apprentice to a staid and long-- 
established publishing house, rose in the firm but was then sacked, . 
married twice, went into partnership with a cultivated Etonian, | 
Roger Senhouse, to buy out Martin Secker, and is still in publishing | 
as a component part of one of the new amalgamated publishing 
empires. His narrative goes up to the early autumn of 1939, just 
before a novel by me put the firm of Secker & Warburg on its feet. 

As a writer, Mr Warburg has exercised himself in several veins. 
We begin with the usual childhood memories, the houses, the 
eccentric aunts and uncles. We go on to school and university, early 
triumphs at croquet, the Army. There is a charming photograph 
of little Fred ‘prematurely practising his art’ (i.e. writing) at a 
table. Mr Warburg is a handsome man, and there is a photograph 
of him looking splendid in a Sam Browne. And here comes the first 
piece of (damn it, the thing must be said) brilliant writing. The 
subject, of course, was a snip, nothing less than the gunners peering 
at synchronized watches as they ticked towards zero hour for the 
barrage which opened the Allies’ great last advance in 1918. Still, 
it is pretty well done. 

Thereafter, Mr. Warburg’s favourite passages are, one imagines, 
the little dialogues between himself and his second wife, Pamela 
de Bayou, a vivid and formidable person, a painter and milliner, 
whose bad likeness of a squashed Fred appears in three colours 
on the varnished wrapper of his book. I dare say he also prides 
himself on the scene in which he tells H. G. Wells that he (Wells) 
is undersexed, but the pride there lies, I imagine, rather in the 
memory than the style. The dialogues I conceive to be almost pure 
fictional exercises. Esprit d’escalier is strong in most of us, and we 
may often remember conversations in remarkable detail, but how 
promptly these turn up at just those points where a Paul Jennings, 
a G. W. Stonier, an Olivia Manning or, indeed, a great Marcel 
Jouhandeau would introduce with deliberate effect a fragment of 
the domestic soap-opera. The dialogue itself is not first-rate. It looks 
made-up. It may faithfully reflect what Mme Warburg’s attitude 
was at the time, but, from memory of her performance in other 
contexts, I would say that her actual lines were more effective. 

It is always difficult for an autobiographer to know how much 
licence to permit himself. After all, autobiography ought to be fun 
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for the autobiographer. I am bound to say that I do think Mr War- 


_ burg shockingly plays down Roger Senhouse, who seems to do 


nothing but go round begging or sit in some vague corner working 
out sums. Hans Lothar is also played down. His presence in the 
firm was, alas, brief, but he was an impressive figure. There is some 
little suppressio veri in that no mention is made of the action 
whereby an injunction was made to prevent Martin Secker thence- 


forward using his name as a publisher’s imprint. And, about E. A. 


Blair (‘George Orwell’), somebody is not telling the truth, but it 
may be Orwell, and it may also be that the two versions are facets 
of a more complicated truth. 

In his book on Orwell, Christopher Hollis stated that Orwell went 
to Spain on a publisher’s advance. The publisher in question was, 


_ presumably, Mr Warburg, who did in fact publish Homage to Cata- 


lonia. In the present work Mr Warburg precisely states the amount 
of the advance. Yet I can produce a letter from Orwell written after 
his return from Spain from which it appears that, after his return, 
he still expected to publish his Spanish book with Gollancz, though 
he had grounds for thinking that Mr Gollancz would not like it. These 
grounds turned out to be solid. On July 31, 1937, Orwell wrote: 
However, I have two other publishers on my track and I think 
my agent is being clever and has got them bidding against one 
another. 
There is something here which needs clearing up. 

I enjoyed Mr Warburg’s book. I always thought Mr Warburg a 
vain and irascible, but engaging, man. His book confirms the 
impression. Le style is not always l’homme. Here it is. That is a 
virtue in a book. I am sure that Mr Warburg will give offence, and, 
on the whole, it is a good thing. The quality of the book is not at 
all easy to formulate. There have been learned treatises and fine 
thought on the subjects of wit and humour. There is a use of the 
term ‘a sense of humour’ in which it implies at one and the same 
time a delicate irony at one’s own expense and a feeling that to 
make use of this irony is vulgar. That is the special English use of 
the word ‘humour’ which foreigners find so piquantly inaccessible. 

In this sense, Mr Warburg has no sense of humour whatever (I 
am sorry about the duplication of ‘sense’, but I do not see how to 
avoid it). He is not, on the other hand, witty. And yet one laughs, 
and one is not laughing at Mr Warburg’s expense. The sheer bounce 
is engaging. There is good nature, but the nature is imperfectly good, 
yet stops short of a Parisian méchanceté. If Mr Warburg took up 
méchanceté, he would bungle it. To be effective, it requires a mind 
capable of wit. RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 
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FREE FALL by William Golding. (Faber. 15s.) 

EATING PEOPLE Is WRONG by Malcolm Bradbury. (Secker & Warburg. 
18s.) 

Bitty Liar by Keith Waterhouse. (Michael Joseph. 133s. 6d.) 

THE DHARMA Bums by Jack Kerouac. (André Deutsch. 15s.) 

SEALED WITH A LoviNG Kiss by David Hughes. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 
15S.) 

Have we been over-rating William Golding? Lord Of The Flies, only 

five years old, is already spoken of as a classic; The Inheritors and 

Pincher Martin, though they found less universal favour, consoli- 

dated his reputation for brilliance, seriousness and originality; most 

lists of important new novelists are headed by his name. Free Fall, 

on the other hand, has disappointed nearly all its reviewers, and 

more than one have compared it with Charles Morgan. Inevitably, 

the suggestion follows that we have all been taken in: over-praise is 

poised for its inexorable boomerang return. 

Free Fall may be a failure by the high standard set by its author’s 
previous work, but it seems to me a most honourable failure. It 
might be taken as notes for a magnificent novel, for it consists of 
arresting parts that never form a satisfactory whole. It is a ‘written’ 
book, and the strained, mannered, and often remarkably expressive 
style has been called ‘pretentious’; but surely a pretentious author is 
one who tries to fake effects he is incapable of achieving, whereas 
Mr Golding here just misses doing something that is well within his 
powers. The narrator is a painter who, in a German prison camp 
during the last war, is brought face to face with his own past, 
searching it for the moment when he lost the faculty of free will. 
It is as if Pincher Martin had consisted almost entirely of Martin’s 
memories, reducing his experiences on the rock to marginal pro- 
portions. In the new book, the potentially horrifying scene of soli- 
tary confinement is badly placed, and does not come off: the hero’s 
memories lack a framework, and though they are related with vivid 
intensity, they seem to meander. His childhood in a rural slum, his 
adoption by a deranged clergyman, his seduction of a girl, his deser- 
tion of her, and his discovery later that this had sent her mad—all 
these episodes would have made excellent short stories. As chapters 
in a novel, they do not sufficuently develop from each other; they 
almost might have happened to different men. The theme of the 
book, then, is blurred, although its details are distinguished. As one 
of Mr Golding’s major claims to attention has been the fact that, 
almost alone among his contemporaries, he has tackled large themes 
with success, the partial failure of his latest book may be exagger- 
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__ ated by his former admirers: but his talent and his reputation could 
_ Survive a far greater failure than this. 


Literary trends do not necessarily arrange themselves by decades, 
although for the sake of convenience it is often assumed that they 
do. As the nineteen fifties close, however, they can be seen to have 


_ left us with one clearly identifiable product: the fifties novel. Both 


Eating People is Wrong and Billy Liar are unmistakable, if superior, 


examples; fortunately, each shows evidence of original talent beyond 


_ their points of conformity. They have no more than the essentials 


in common —a provincial background treated in a manner the oppo- 
site of ‘regional’, an exuberant humour verging on slapstick, a 


_ serious basis of humanist principles—but their other qualities are 


related; they are, as it were, first cousins rather than brothers in the 


" movement. Keith Waterhouse is directly descended from J. D. 


Salinger, while Malcolm Bradbury is perhaps a nephew of Angus 
Wilson. They share the inevitable Amis-Wain influence, revealed 
through Mr Bradbury in his University setting and in some specific 
references, through Mr Waterhouse in a certain rueful-aggressive 
strain which forms part of his carefully wrought comic style. This 
Amis-Wain influence, which has been so often detected and so often 
repudiated, is perhaps no real influence at all, but itself another 
symptom: the original architects of the ‘fifties novel’ are surely 
Salinger and Angus Wilson. These two writers could hardly be more 
different from each other, but it is with qualities borrowed from both 
that the average young man’s novel of the past few years has been 
concocted. 

Mr Bradbury’s hero Professor Treece, who teaches English in a 
provincial University, is a version of that fictional archetype of the 
fifties created by Angus Wilson, the liberal humanist in danger of 
moral complacency, who is made painfully aware of his own ineffec- 
tiveness. Mr Bradbury is kinder to Treece, and perhaps fonder of 
him, than Mr Wilson would have been; he makes a mess of his own 
life but does no harm to others, who view him with loving exaspera- 
tion. Whereas the Wilson hero usually discovers the discrepancy 
between his beliefs and his behaviour too late, Treece is haunted 
from the start by unnecessary guilt towards an unattractive student 
called Louis Bates. The figures of Bates is Mr Bradbury’s triumph—a 
full scale comic creation, rooted deeply enough in reality to support 
a proliferation of extravagant detail. This teacher-pupil relationship 
is faultlessly established, providing a centre for a somewhat shape- 
less novel. It is funnier, more sophisticated, and essentially more 
serious than the earlier academic comedies by Amis and his imita- 
tors, with which one cannot avoid comparing it; but it is much less 
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polished than many of them. Sometimes Mr Bradbury writes care- 
lessly, sometimes a comic effect falls flat, sometimes he strikes too 
crude or too facetious a note. This rough surface destroys the novel's — 
unity of mood; but it does little harm to the general impression of 
wit, sympathy and intelligence given by the whole. 

Reviewing Colin MacInnes’s Absolute Beginners, Mr Waterhouse 
spotted the influence of Salinger, and commented that this was 
inevitable in any modern account of an urban adolescence. Certainly 
his own Billy is a faithful version of that other archetype of the 
fifties—the seething teen-ager, endearingly gauche, surrounded by 
adult phoniness and expressing his contempt of this in a private 
language, consisting alternately of over-statement and under-state- 
ment, designed for the purpose. Unlike Eating People is Wrong, 
Billy Liar is a shapely and consistent work; the first person technique 
(Billy tells his own story) imposes a discipline, within which the 
author’s remarkably fertile comic invention and verbal skill are 
allowed full play. If novelists who take Angus Wilson as their model 
run the risk of reproducing the untidiness of his hasty, hit-or-miss 
method, the disciple of Salinger is in grave danger of exaggerating 
the sentimentality which is undeniably present in the original. Mr 
Waterhouse’s conception of Billy is sentimental (whereas Mr Brad- 
bury’s of Treece is not), but his narrative is so elegant, so high- 
spirited and so amusing that the softness at the centre is prevented 
from spreading. 

These highly readable novels, then, are both to some extent deri- 
vative, and their faults (a rough surface in one case, a soft centre in 
the other) are derivative too. Their virtues, however, are much more 
noticeable than their faults: both are genuinely funny, and neither 
is at all frivolous. This admirable mixture of humour and serious- 
ness, which distinguishes the British model of the ‘fifties novel’, is 
reversed in the parallel product from the United States. Jack 
Kerouac, most prolific and articulate spokesman for the Beat genera- 
tion, is almost unreadable, not at all funny, and fundamentally 
frivolous. The Dharma Bums is about the same sort of people who 
figured in On the Road, only now they have found out about Zen 
Buddhism. The second book lacks the sweep, the hypnotic repetition 
of the first, and whereas the intellectual level of On the Road might 
be described as adolescent, that of its successor can only be called 
infantile. The most striking literary influence on Mr Kerouac seems 
to have been that of Enid Blyton—his hero Japhy, resembles Noddy 
in more than name. ‘ “Maybe that’s a haiku, maybe not, it might be 
a little too complicated,” said Japhy. “A real haiku’s gotta be as 
simple as porridge . . .”’ Even Miss Blyton might have thought the 
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final paragraph of The Dharma Bums a little too ‘young’ for her 

readers: ‘as I was hiking down the mountain with my pack I turned 

and knelt on the trail and said “Thank you, shack”. Then I added 

“Blah” with a grin, because I knew that shack and that mountain 
would understand... .’ 
David Hughes continues to follow his own path, unconcerned 
‘with contemporary fashions. Like his first book A Feeling in the Air, 
Sealed With a Loving Kiss is a carefully written, honest and sensi- 
tive account of a love affair. The hero is a doctor who has lost his 
_belief in healing and has joined a strange religious community (Mr 
Hughes is evidently fascinated by curious clerics—two figured in 
his first novel). The girl has a job and a bed-sitter in London. Their 
affair — troubled, tentative, intense—is observed with understanding 
and conviction. 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THE PRODIGAL SON by James Kirkup. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 
Guy FAWKES NIGHT by John Press. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
FOR THE UNFALLEN by Geoffrey Hill. (Deutsch. 12s. 6d.) 

Honour’D SHADE edited by Norman MacCaig. (Chambers. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr Kirkup is a prolific poet whose work has sometimes seemed 
rather pallid and contrived. His potential has hitherto been revealed 
by a single virtuoso piece, ‘A Correct Compassion’, though he has 
made constant attempts to broaden his style and scope. The present 
volume is by far his best, I think. For one thing it at last succeeds in 
delineating an attractive poetic personality —a solitary figure whose 
love affair, even, is conducted at a distance from its object, whose 
egoism is tactful and whose weaknesses are interesting. 

The book is divided into seven sections, most of which corres- 
pond to the author’s stay in a foreign country. The power of ob- 
servation displayed, especially in the earlier sections, is excellent. 
The poem called ‘A House in Summer’ is surely destined for the 
anthologies. It describes the change from dusk to dark and from out- 
door to indoor living on a summer evening in a series of brilliant 
images and perceptions which at his best Mr Kirkup has a remark- 
able power to sustain. Other poems in this part are of a pleasurable 
cleverness that occasionally borders dangerously on whimsy: 

I hear a drowning steeple 

High and dry in tidy crops. 

With the whack of a kitchen chopper 
The signal drops. 
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A clock’s blank dial, dazed | | 
By a fringe of figures, tries oo | 
To puzzle things out. A frown - 
Threatens the keyhole eyes. 

Towards the middle of the book we begin to fee] that Mr Kirkup 
should have been more rigorously selective (there are some eighty 
poems here, representing three years’ work), and a section of philo- 
sophical poems is downright mediocre. But then the score or so of 
pieces about Japan once more raise the temperature. These, again, 
are beautifully observed, and they catch the Chekhovian oriental 
mood without any sense of pastiche. 

Mr Press, too, is a skilful and fluent poet, but the points his poems 
make with so much clarity and judgement are often far too remote 
from real experience. ‘Never lay bare the heart, For love’s flame to 
burn’, he says (though his imagery is not usually so jaded as this): 

So the cold heart may avoid 

Its due suffering, 

But its mirthless, wintry pleasure 
Never knows the spring. 

This is mere column-filling for women’s magazines. However, 
later in the book a genuine feeling does make its appearance, and in 
a number of poems like ‘Against Comfort’ and ‘February Sun’ the 
poet touchingly reveals his fear of death, his distaste for a violent 
epoch, and his native sense of the meaninglessness of life. The less he 
strives for effect the more convincing his verse becomes, and there 
is obviously a small but fertile area he is abundantly justified in 
cultivating. 

For the Unfallen is a first collection by a poet who was already 
writing mature-looking poetry at Oxford in the early fifties, and it 
can now be seen that in six years he has undergone no discernible 
development. The latest poems are still mature-looking, but just as 
impenetrable and uncommunicative as the first. Very occasionally 
Mr Hill gives us a foothold with an observation—like ‘the glove- 
winged albatross’ and ‘the laurels’ washable leaves’—and his titles 
are often encouraging, but for the most part we are left slithering 
over these tough, smooth monoliths. 

There is no doubt that Mr Hill has a gift for epithet (‘impervious 
tombs’, ‘designed wreaths’, ‘well-dressed alabaster’, for instance); 
his technique is neat and secure; and his verse sounds well: we can- 
not, however, feel that the style, from which so much that is human 
and revealing has been carefully erased, corresponds naturally with 
the man. I think one has a similar difficulty with the self-consciously 
profound earlier poetry of Allen Tate (who has plainly influenced 
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_ Mr Hill), but the older poet being less constricted, not to say con- 
_ stipated, usually manages to adumbrate some personal situation or 


_ social myth. Mr Hill is competing in a class beyond Mr Press or 


a 
ie 


even Mr Kirkup, and he may be rather out of it. 


Honour’d Shade is a collection of Modern Scottish poetry, hitherto 


é unpublished in book form, sponsored by the Scottish Committee of 


the Arts Council to commemorate the bicentenary of Burns's birth 
—a more sensible way of spending money than on actors spouting 


_or dignitaries dining. Mr MacCaig has done the editing job extremely 


well, eliciting surprisingly strong verse from links one might have 
expected to be weak, and arranging things so that the good poems 
rub off some of their glitter on the less good—as is the trick of all 
competent anthologists. Can it be that Scottish poets are now 


‘superior to their English counterparts? Mr MacCaig almost per- 


suades us that this is so. Certainly there is more satire, a wider re- 
sponse to the world, less poetic cock, in this collection than would 
be found in something similar south of the border. 

The canopy is royal blue 

And it says Eternity 

In discreet soap-glass letters 

On ilka side. Under the canopy 

You walk up and the front door 

Is a’ mirror wi’ a cool strip 

O’ fluorescent licht on top. 


You push the pearl button 

And listen to the delicate chimes 
And adjust your tie in the mirror 
And fix your hat—but the guy 
Ahint the bullet-proof mirror 
Sees a’ that tae, 

Only you canna see him. 


The guy ahint the mirror 

Is Tutti-Frutti-Forgle, 

A muckle nigger wi’ fuzzy-white hair 

Wha kens his business. 

Aince past Tutti you check your hat 

In a quiet soft-lit anteroom. 

And the haill place is yours. 

True, this is the cunning old hand of Mr MacDiarmid, but other 

poets here are speaking in the language of men — Mr Edwin Morgan 
in his dazzling translation from Mayakovsky, for example, and Mr 
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Sydney Goodsir Smith in his ‘A Bairn Seick’. Nor is the freshness and 
strangeness confined to those writing in Lallans: Mr Joseph Macleod’s 
four poems are the best I have ever seen of his, and those by Mr 
George Mackay Brown show an advance, | think, on any in his 
recent book. Let us hope that the Scottish Committee of the Arts 
Council gets its money back, as it deserves. 

ROY FULLER 


COLERIDGE THE VISIONARY by J. B. Beer. (Chatto & Windus. Zos.) 


‘Now what the Globe is in Geography, miniaturing in order to 
manifest the Truth, such is a Poem to that Image of God, which 
we were created with . . .’ Coleridge undeniably held an elevated 
conception of the function of poetry. That it was a conception he 
was able at all perspicuously to express scarcely appears in the 
continuation of this celebrated passage, which Mr Beer provides 
as an example of Coleridge’s mature thinking: 

...and which still seeks that Unity, or Revelation of the One 
in and by the Many, which reminds it, that tho’ in order to be 
an individual Being it must go forth from God, yet as the 
receding from him is to proceed towards Nothingness and 
Privation, it must still at every step turn back toward him in 
order to be at all—Now, a straight Line, continuously retracted 
forms of necessity a circular orbit. 

There is more—there is the familiar circular orbit of Coleridge’s 
dialectic— but one may pause at the first full stop. Speculative prose 
like this, and speculative verse as in The Destiny of Nations— 

But Properties are God: the naked mass 

(If mass there be, fantastic guess or ghost) 

Acts only by its inactivity. 

Here we pause humbly. 
—are likely to persuade us that it was with wise modesty, as well 
as lovable loyalty, that Coleridge looked to Wordsworth to produce 
the first great philosophical poem. But it is in Coleridge as a 
philosopher that Mr Beer is chiefly interested, and he is concerned 
to show that Coleridge’s most famous poems, being the issue of a 
determination ‘to create a poetry which ministered to the human 
consciousness as a whole’, are essentially and of deliberation 
philosophical. 

Mr Beer’s attitude to The Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan is 

thus at an opposite remove from that of Livingston Lowes, whose 
famous Road to Xanadu is firmly based on the persuasion —at times 
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somewhate naively expressed—that the poems owe their greatness 
| to an inscrutable chemistry which can distil, from reading and 
experience of every sort, a specific poetic essence, valuable for 
itself and not in any way as fuelling the discursive intellect. Both 
Critics employ much the same elaborate genetic method. But 
_ whereas Lowes sees Coleridge’s imagination as reaching back into 
_ his reading as into a lumber room from the mere jumble of which 
it has the power of selecting and combining disparate objects in the 
interest of brilliant pictorial effect, Mr Beer sees it as reaching back 
into a vast storehouse of symbols, diverse indeed in origin, but upon 
which the intellect of Coleridge has been ceaselessly at work in 
_ the establishing of philosophically valid relationships. Roughly 
expressed, Mr Beer’s Coleridge is a Yeats who began the intensive 
study of all philosophies, whether metaphysical or mystical, not 
when through with being a sixty-year-old smiling public man, but 
well before leaving school. Kubla Khan is the same sort of poem as 
~ The Double Vision of Michael Robartes. But it is a professional, not 
an amateur, job. 

It seems to me true that, in the great poems, Coleridge is often 
drawing upon images which he has first met in philosophical 
contexts, and the symbolical significance of which he has often 
pondered and often attempted to relate to the comprehensive 
speculative system which he believed himself to be building up. 
Mr Beer’s exposition of this is of very real interest, and his early 
chapters are a valuable contribution to our understanding of 
Coleridge’s mind and of the philosophical and theological climate in 
which it flowered. But Mr Beer is less convincing when he comes 
to develop the thesis that in the poems the imagery is so integrated 
or concatenated as to achieve either meaningful philosophical state- 
ment or any allegorical equivalent of it; and indeed there seems little 
evidence to support the view that anything of the sort was part 
of Coleridge’s intention. If Kubla Khan is what Coleridge declared 
it to be—a mere fragment from a disastrously fugitive whole —then 
jt cannot possibly be what Mr Beer supposes: ‘a focus of his major 
speculations in art and life’, in ‘the last stanza’ of which ‘the 
argument’ is ‘brought to an end with overwhelming finality’. Nor 
is it any more likely that when Coleridge began The Ancient Mariner 
‘the core of the poem was to be a body of organized symbolism’. 
There is some evidence, not reviewed by Mr Beer, that this too is 
substantially an opium poem; and we may be tolerably sure that 
the associative processes promoted by the drug are not likely to 
march with controlled allegorical design. Moreover, although Lowes 
no doubt errs in seeing Coleridge less as a library cormorant — helluo 
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librorum—than as a library magpie casting round simply for the 
brightest pebbles, there is the testimony of the poet’s own notebooks 
that he did undertaké much reading more deliberately in the 
interest of image-gathering than Mr Beer allows. Thus Mr Beer, 
having taken a look at Maurice’s History of Hindostan and found 
it far from abounding in picturesque descriptions of India, con- 
cludes that Coleridge must have gone to it in the first place for 
some purpose other than that of gathering purely poetic material. 
This is reasonable enough. Yet, on October 26, 1803, we find 
Coleridge writing: 

Sadly do I need to have my Imagination enriched with 
appropriate Images and Shapes. Read Architecture, Ichthyology. 

And again, probably in December 1809: 

To read most carefully for the purposes of Poetry Sir W. H.’s 
Account of the Earthquakes &c in the New Annual Register, 
1783—or Phil. Trans. 73rd Vol. 

These too may seem unlikely quarries for poetry. But ichthyology 
of a sort, after all, had already gone into The Ancient Mariner, and 
Kubla Khan is decidedly not without seismic suggestion. Coleridge 
had good reason to believe, as Milton had believed before him, that 
a variously stored mind is essential to the poet at the simple level 
of apt illustration and sensuous resource. 

Again, although much of Coleridge’s reading was recondite, some 
quite simple and popular works are more prominent in the back- 
ground of the poems than Mr Beer allows. It may be true that ‘in 
terms of the Egyptian hierogram, the Mariner, in killing the 
albatross, destroys the connection between the sun and the serpent’; 
but it is not clear to me why Mr Beer should describe as merely 
‘superficial’ the bird’s derivation from Shelvock’s Voyage. And if 
The Ancient Mariner is to be accredited with a ‘core’, this may well 
be found in nothing more esoteric than a popular moralizing work 
of the period: that Authentic Narrative by Cowper’s friend John 
Newton, part of which so oddly makes its way verbatim into the 
Sixth Book of The Prelude. In his retort upon Mrs Barbauld’s 
criticism of The Ancient Mariner, Coleridge declared that, far from 
having no moral, his poem had too much, and that it would have 
been better had its morality owned the inconsequence of an Arabian 
Nights’ tale. This seems to me compatible with a sense that it had 
taken some prompting from a pietistic account of a disastrous 
voyage and a religious conversion such as Newton’s, but not at all 
with Coleridge’s having stowed away a large symbolical cargo so 
securely that machinery as elaborate as Mr Beer’s is needed to bring 
it to light again. J. I. M. STEWART 
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THE CRITICAL WRITINGS OF JAMES Joyce. Edited by Ellsworth Mason 
and Richard Ellman. (Faber & Faber. 25s.) 
oe Eisai JAMEs Joyce by Mary and Padraic Colum (Gollancz. 
16s. 

_Each of these books is, in its own way, an act of piety. That by the 
Colums is less a formal work of biography than a series of loving 

‘reminiscences; a series, almost, of memorial pictures: not a study, 
but a tribute. The care and scholarship that have been given by 
Mr Ellman and Mr Mason to Joyce’s juvenilia and to his published or 
unpublished journalism, could not have been exceeded. Yet I am 

_ left wondering if Joyce deserved it. Clearly, he was a charming and 

stimulating, though sometimes difficult, friend; his major works 

_ have at any rate historical importance. But, measured against some 
of his contemporaries, he seems oddly un-meaty in character; and 
the minor works here collected—valuable though they are, as pen- 

_ dants or as curilosities— have seldom very much intrinsic interest. It 

© is good that we should learn as much as possible about the man, 
and good that all his writings should be preserved (I have a passion 
for completeness); but we should not be betrayed into uncritical 
reverence. 

The best of the Critical Writings are the satirical verses—Gas 
From a Burner, The Holy Office, Dooleysprudence, the Epilogue to 
Ibsen’s Ghosts—and the brilliant open-letter ‘from a banned writer 
to a banned singer’ in the style of Finnegans Wake. These have 
character, spark, and bite; and those are precisely the qualities lack- 
ing in Joyce’s more serious essays. The true juvenilia cannot be 
called remarkable either in style or in thought, as indeed the 
editors admit. It is fascinating, however, to relate their themes and 
phraseology, and those even of later essays, to episodes in the major 
works: again and again, as the admirable notes point out, Joyce 
drew from his own essays the very words and thoughts of Stephen 
Dedalus. I myself find this vaguely disquieting, like Berlioz’s habit 
of transferring chunks of music from one work to another; but it is 
evidence of the depth to which Joyce and his work were interinani- 
mated: a fact which the Colums also repeatedly illustrate. 

In style, some of the articles and lectures perhaps lose by transla- 
tion; but they are in any case, for the most part, disappointingly 
pedestrian; even spiritless. As the editors remark, Joyce’s criticism 
seldom illuminates its subject; it illuminates Joyce. Not, always, 
very happily: his taste was curiously gapped, it appears; and his 
judgement of Mangan strikes me as really perverse. He is much 
sounder on Shaw and Ibsen, though saying little that any other intel- 
ligent man could not have said. 
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It seems to me that the Colums’ reminiscences of Joyce remain 
disappointingly on the surface— though, to be sure, there is an air of 
aloofness in most pictures of Joyce, even the most revealing. Joyce 
exaggeratedly or inexplicably amused, Joyce talking about music 
or about his work, Joyce begging a meal or singing a comic song, 
Joyce meeting Marlene Dietrich (let alone Proust): these are all 
bright, clear images. And yet, mere images they remain. The Colums 
do, up to a point, examine Joyce’s character and his motives; but I 
do not think they really help us to understand him better, they 
never really introduce us to him—it is amazing how much more 
intimately we seem to know his father. I do not think that this is the 
Colums’ fault: extravert as some of his behaviour was, Joyce's true 
life was in his mind and in his past; and almost-blindness is a door 
locked on both sides. His brother’s book was revealing, inevitably, in 
ways unavailable even to the closest of friends. Even so, I am sure 
that in the end our real knowledge of Joyce will derive neither from 
his friends nor from his family, but from the ‘dramatized auto- 
biography’ in his own works. 

TERENCE TILLER 


GOETHE'S Major PLays by Ronald Peacock. (Manchester University 
Press. 21S.) 


Thirteen years ago Professor Peacock published The Poet in the 
Theatre, a collection of studies that showed his interests in breadth 
and depth, ranging as they did from Grillparzer and Hebbel to Ibsen 
and Chekhoy, Shaw and Eliot. Now his interest is concentrated on 
perhaps+the supreme example in modern times of the poet in the 
theatre. The result is a fine book. Goethe’s reputation has suffered 
immeasurably at the hands of his friends, those critics who regard 
him as the man who can do no wrong. Professor Peacock’s attitude 
is that of the admirer who refuses to classify his hero’s failings as 
virtues. And how could Goethe not have failings, since for him the 
effort of art was a continuous experiment, an attempt to come to 
terms with experience? 

It is this personal quest at the centre of Goethe’s art that justifies 
Professor Peacock’s statement that he was not a born dramatist like 
Shakespeare or Sophocles. ‘He did not shape drama out of the heart 
of events, or from a life seen first outside himself.’ The conflict in 
his plays is the conflict in his own heart, realized in characters who 
are too often mere concepts instead of people. That his plays do 
not immediately strike us as false is due to his natural talent for 
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dramatizing himself and to the fact that his dilemmas are universal. 


( His plays hold the stage because their failings are the failings of 
life itself, seen by the subjective individual: they are full of dramatic 


elements that do not fuse into a cogent plot. Goethe may, as in 
Egmont, attempt to narrow his impact by pretending that the issues 
are political, but in fact his purpose is-always philosophical. He 
is reluctant to resolve argument, he prefers to present the situation, 


to state its terms. The resolution exists in the artistic effort itself, 


for the resolution is personal, not objectively dramatic in the con- 
ventional sense. So these dramas are portraits, rather than actions. 
In this connection, Professor Peacock draws attention to Goethe’s 
striking evasion of the natural denouement. when this should be 
tragic. Drama for Goethe ‘was becoming more and more a vehicle 
of philosophy and faith which left room within its wide arch for 
near-tragic episodes but subordinated them finally to an all- 
embracing and affirmative interpretation of life’. So the plays tend 
to close in a final episode of reconciliation or fanciful transfigura- 
tion. The harsh lights fade, the game of consequences finishes for 
the night, the players have learned their lesson and live to struggle 
again, in the next play. 

In all the major plays (Gotz von Berlichingen, Egmont, Iphigenie 
auf Tauris, Torquato Tasso, Faust I) Professor Peacock finds a single 
theme, in variations—the puzzling impact of experience on the 
‘innocent’ individual. The plays ‘are like a conscience trying to strike 
a scrupulous balance between various ideals and values’. How is man 
to embrace all life? Is the romantic ideal possible? Faust is the prac- 
tical demonstration of Goethe’s tenet that one should treat the 
impossible as though it were possible. If an epigraph were needed 
for his works I would suggest a phrase from the first line of the 
first book of his novel Werther: ‘What is the human heart?’ And the 
answer to that question is to be found, not in drama but in the novel. 

Goethe’s faults as a dramatist arise from his virtues as a novelist. 
It has long been fashionable to lament the loss to poetry due to 
Goethe’s years of absorption in scientific studies. It would be more 
to the point to lament the loss to prose fiction caused by his 
unnatural excursions into drama. To compare two productions of 
his Sturm und Drang period, Gotz and Werther, play and novel, is 
to see crude exuberance in dialogue followed by distinguished 
achievement in the novel. Werther is too easily regarded as a 
romantic effusion. It is in fact a precisely controlled exposition of 
the human heart. In this form Goethe could give detailed expression 
to his poetic imagination, his psychological insight, his intense 
interest in places as well as people. In the plays his treatment of life is 
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heavily serious, but the tragic history of Werther dances with irony. ; 
And irony is a sign of happy control. The only time Goethe managed © 
this in drama was when he cast himself as Mephistopheles. There — 
spoke the authentic voice! 

Historical accident drove Goethe to the drama, as it has driven 
a great many German writers to the form least suited to them. 
Professor Peacock does not prolong his argument to consider possible 
alternatives, since his concern is strictly with what is, not with what 
might have been, but he does conclude that Goethe did not possess 
the true dramatist’s loyalty to the form of drama. ‘He used his 
subjective feeling, his own immediately felt problems, as his central 
axis, and he bent the form of drama towards himself.’ Goethe was, 
from beginning to end, his own chief character, and he got away 
with it because he was the chief character of his epoch too. Any 
book that is true to the spirit of Goethe, as this one is, must be of 
absorbing human interest. Professor Peacock is not awed by 
reputation. He strips several layers of plaster off his subject, to reveal 
a figure of unfamiliar human contour, the genius who made 
mistakes. 


IDRIS PARRY 
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EDWIN MUIR MEMORIAL FUND 


An international appeal is being launched to create an Edwin 
Muir Memorial Fund. The sponsors include Mr R. A. Butler, 
Mr T. S. Eliot, Mr Neil Gunn, the Marquis of Lothian, Sir Compton 
Mackenzie, the Earl of Selkirk - and, in the U.S.A., Mr Lionel 
Trilling and Professor Herbert Faulkner West. 


Chairman of the Committee of Management of the Fund is 
Lord Guthrie. The Fund will be administered without expense and 
its purpose is to create a permanent memorial to the poet - the 
exact nature of which will be decided by the Committee when 
subscriptions have been received - and also to meet the essential 
needs of the late Mr Muir’s family, so far as possible and so far as 
necessary. 


Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Edwin 
Muir Memorial Appeal, Mr Peter C. Millar, W.S., 37 Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. : 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 7, Number 2, will be out at the beginning of 


February, and will contain among other contributions 


Robert Graves: You Win, Houdini ! 
Ted Hughes: The Rain Horse 
David Caute: A Writer's Prospect—IX 


Elizabeth Jennings : The Living Dead—VII: 
Edwin Muir as Poet and Allegorist 
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Notes ANGE Our Authors 


PETER SHRUBB was born in New South Wales. He graduated from Sydney 
University in 1949, taught in Sydney for a time, and then worked with the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission. He won a scholarship to Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, and graduated there with M.A. degree in 1958. He now lives 
in London with his wife and two small daughters. The story printed here is 
the first he has had published in Britain. 


HERBERT HOWARTH directed the National Book League in London from 
1950-1954. Since then he has been an Associate Professor at the University of 
Pittsburgh. His book The Irish Writers was published by Rockliff in 1958, 
and he is now at work on a study of T. S. Eliot, with special reference to his 
American background. 


PATRICK CREAGH was born in 1930. He lives in Rome, and expects to pub- 
lish his first book of poems soon. 


HUGO WILLIAMS was born in 1942 at Windsor, has just left Eton and is 
shortly going to the Sorbonne. This is his first publication, except for one 
poem in a school magazine. 


THOMAS BUCHAN is 27 and was educated at Aberdeen and Glasgow. He is 
the author of a play which was produced in Scotland in 1957. He has recently 
been teaching at the Madras Christian College in India, and is now working 


for the lona Community in Scotland. A poem by him appeared in The London 
Magazine Vol 4 No 1. 
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Works at Hertford and Harlow New Town 


SIR WILLIAM CROOKES is most widely known for 
his prophecy, in 1898, that exhaustion of the Chilean nitrate 
deposits would lead to world starvation unless alternative sources 
of nitrogen compounds were discovered. Among scientists he is 
recognised as one of the fathers of spectroscopy—the analysis of 
light into its component wavelengths. Crookes also discovered 
thallium, an clement resembling lead, and invented the Crookes 
tube, forerunner of the modern X-ray tube. 

Born in 1832 and educated at Chippenham Grammar School, in 
Wiltshire, Crookes studied at the Royal College of Chemistry and 
was later employed in the meteorological department of the Radcliffe 
Observatory, Oxford. In 1856 he started publication of “The 
Chemical News,” a journal of which he remained editor-proprietor 
for nearly half a century. Frequently consulted by the Government 
on scientific matters, he served as President of the Royal Society, 
the British Association and the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 


He was knighted in 1897 and was one of the original members of the 
Order of Merit. 
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